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Theologians Wanted 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


HE eminent director of Science Service, E. E. Slosson, says that in the intellectual 
crisis of the present we are not getting the help that we have a right to expect 
from those who occupy our pulpits. The young ministers seem to him good 


fellows, earnest, energetic, devout, ambitious, and liberal-minded, alive on all 
subjects but one, and that is theology. He points out that we are in the midst of 
the greatest revolution of thought that the world has ever seen, the Einstein theory 
of relativity, the Planck theory of quanta, the chromosome theory of heredity, the 
hormone theory of temperament, the new knowledge of the constitution of the 
universe and of the workings of the human mind. These ideas are bound to influence 
philosophy, religion, and morals. Engineering and biological students will sit up 
half the night talking about them, but the theological graduate is bored by them. 


“He has learned how to give the glad hand at the church door and teach Boy 
Scouts how they should salute the flag,’ but he cannot lead his people through the 
mazes of modern thought. And when he does attempt a metaphysical or theological 
discussion, “he is apt to reveal a materialistic conception of matter that sounds 
amusingly antiquated to his scientific hearers.”” So this layman hangs out the sign 
“Theologians Wanted.” He declares that if the church is to be anything more 
than a boosters’ club, “there has got to be some hard thinking done by those at the 
head of it during the next twenty years. Somebody has got to seize hold of these 
new conceptions and point out their moral applications. Otherwise somebody 
else will make immoral applications of them. . . . Eloquence of tongue and charm 
of manner will not compensate for want of thought. In time, any congregation will 


| tire of a diet exclusively of boneless sermons stewed in cream.” 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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It was also an American, and one of ours, who 
wrote: 


He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Demonstration for Union 


HIS MOVEMENT toward union of the Univer- 

salists and Congregationalists has attained a 
level of understanding that causes the most care- 
ful observer to believe something finally will come 
of it. A temper of spiritual fraternity rose to al- 
most ecstatic heights and swept through the great 
meetings of the recent Congregational National 
Council in Omaha, when the joint statement of the 
commissions of the two denominations was pre- 
sented. We print in this issue a report of the de- 
monstration when Dr. Frederic W. Perkins for the 
Universalists concluded his greetings. Our neigh- 
bor, The Christian Leader, says editorially : 


By unanimous action, the Joint Statement providing for co- 
operation with Universalists was adopted. 

By unanimous action, Congregationalists voted to give up 
the name Congregationalist if that would further the cause of 
church unity. 

By unanimous action, Congregationalists approved the re- 
commendation of the committee that efforts be made to form 
a compact federal union, which does not do away with existing 
organizations, of all churches of the Congregational order. 

By a unanimous demonstration, prolonged and enthusiastic, 
the Congregationalists honored the Universalist Church in the 
person of its representative, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 

By “an overwhelming vote,” Congregationalists amended the 
committee’s report and struck out all reference to the Kansas 
City Declaration as a basis for getting together, even though 
the committee insisted that it was put forth as a “description” 
and not as a creedal test. 
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We repeat our well-wishing for‘the consumma- 
tion of complete union with this understanding,— 
that such a joining of churches will mean more than 
merging or absorption. It’ has virtue and value), 
only if it means faith and works commensurate with 
all the enthusiasm about fellowship. Christian 
leaders are easily beset with the emotion of getting 
together; and when they are together, what differ- 
ence does it really make? That is the question. 
Not sociability but service is the greater part, and 
that includes more than good works. It means new 
and better thinking in theology to validate the 
works, which must be more than social tinkering. 
The world needs social re-creation, and that comes 
only from the prophets and evangels going on 
before. Many of them have gone alone. 


Our Own Attitude 


Wie the Unitarians have been await- 
ing the resumption of negotiations for closer 
relations with the Universalists. These were put 
off when the Congregationalists got in ahead. In 
our case, there is some difficulty, as all of us un- 
derstand. The Universalist emphasis varies from 
ours, and there is a quality of evangelicalism among 
them which does not pervade our body. On the 


~ whole, we wish it did; though if we cannot have 


everything, we are glad for what we have. 

Our notion of “the authority of Christ” is not 
at heart difficult to understand, nor is it essentially 
at odds with the position of the Universalists. But 
take us all in all, we do not want to impose upon 
ourselves, for any cause, such phrasing about any 
authority as will seem to commit us to theological 
restraint or halting. We would make a welter of 
our own life by such a course. We are always ask- 
ing, Who knows what the mind of Christ is? It 
is not only our so-called left wing, as The Leader 
believes, which would hesitate and indeed refuse 
advances for union under too explicitly Christolo- 
gical terms; all of us, or very nearly, for the love 
of the brethren who carry on the pioneer tradition, 
would require that they be satisfied. We go in as 
one, or we stay out. 

We do not object to references to the “spirit” of 
Christ, or preferably Jesus. We have proved by 
our history and our present life that we do the 
things which Christians exalt and we are still at- 
tempting to do them; but we do not believe that 
Christianity is a separate religion composed of 
people who have something, either by nature or 
by grace, that ordinary human beings of other than 
nominal Christian faiths do not possess. Our idea 


of Christianity is this,—it is a universal religion, 


because it is suited to the nature, the being, the 
needs, and the aspirations of all mankind. We 
have as great reverence for the soul of the nominal 
non-Christian as we have for that of the Christian; 
it is one, self-same soul; and many times he is a 
better Christian than we are! td 

That is only half of it. Because he is a brother, 
we are not going to talk to him and live with him 
except on a basis of equality and unqualified re- 
spect. He does not need conversion to “something 
better” ; he needs and we need a vision, a revelation 
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that we all have the same thing, under our various 
names, and it is our common duty to make the most 
of it together. That is, the Unitarian position, his- 


torically, is not only for union with nominal Chris- 


aaa but union with all the religions in the world. 
e belong to the race. These others not of our 


_ Christian name we always remember when such a 


movement as that with the Universalists comes to 


“us, because we have a yearning for perfection of 


fellowship. We seek a generic religious name 
suited to the brotherhood of man. A step toward 
that glorious consummation may well be our full 
union with Universalists. On such terms as we 
have written, we are for it. 


Sah “8 
ae This Beautiful World 


We wish you all a very happy vacation; and 
mInay we offer a sentiment for nature which comes 
from Viscount Grey, in his “Fallodon Papers”: 


Of all the joys of life which may fairly come under the head 
of recreation there is nothing more great, more refreshing, more 
beneficial in the widest sense of the word than a real love of 
the beauty of the world. Some people cannot feel it. To such 
people I can only say, as Turner once said to a lady who 
complained that she could not see sunsets as he painted them, 
“Don’t you wish you could, madam?” But to those who have 
some feeling that the natural world has beauty in it, I would 
say, Cultivate this feeling and encourage.it in every way you 
can. Consider the seasons, the joy of the spring, the splendor 
of the summer, the sunset colors of the autumn, the delicate 
and graceful bareness of winter trees, the beauty of snow, the 
beauty of light upon water, what the old Greek called the 
smiling of the sea. 

In the feeling for that beauty, if we have it, we possess a 
pearl of great price. I say of great price; but it is something 
which costs us nothing, because it is all a part of the joy 
which is in the world for everybody who cares for it. It is 
the “joy in widest commonality spread”; it is a rich possession 
for us if we care for it, but in possessing it we deprive nobody 
else. The enjoyment of it, the possession of it, excites 
neither greed nor envy, and it is something which is always 
there for us and which may take us out of the small worries 
of life. When we are bored, when we are out of tune, when 
we have little worries, it clears our feelings and changes our 
mood if we can get in touch with the beauty of the natural 
world. 


Looking Backward, Indeed 


eo COMES to the Episcopalians 
in the announcement that The Southern 
Churchman, of Richmond, for years a liberal 
journal, has been bought by a business man who 
is going to unmake it completely so far as its 
doctrinal position is concerned. 

It is our duty [he says] to oppose all forces that are now 


engaged in attacking the authenticity and credibility of. the 
Bible, or engaged in the so-called “reinterpretation” thereof; 


‘and this paper will stand for an absolute, exact belief in the 


Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as the charter of that Church, 
whose one foundation is Jesus Christ her Lord, which is laid 
for your faith in His excellent Word. 

Armed with the sword of the spirit, which is the Word of 
God, we propose to fight the good fight with all our might, for 
Christ is our strength and Christ our right. 

We believe that. God has concealed the great truths from the 
so-called worldly wise and prudent and revealed them unto 
those of simple faith. 

So long as I have the power of direction, this paper will 
stand for the simplest evangelical faith, free from the un- 
necessary and diverting frills of misleading ritualism. 

The policy of this paper will be to oppose all the vagaries 
and the imaginations of the self-styled Modernist and so-called 
evolutionists who have been working their imagination over- 
time at the expense of credulous individuals. 
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This is a warning that it will be Fundamentalist, 
says the Editor of The Churchman, New York. 
“In a section of America where extreme Funda- 
mentalism has been noisy and militant, .. . it is 
a tragedy for the whole Episcopal Church that 
one of its four independent weekly journals should 
become an exponent of an antiquated theological 
position which, save as represented by a few indi- 
viduals, we have boasted did not exist in this 
Communion.” 


Business, the Profession 


HAT WAS a graceful turning of a well-known 

phrase by Owen Young at the dedication of 
the buildings of the School of Business Admini- 
stration in Harvard University. The fear of an 
“flliterate ministry,” he said, was the motive of 
the founding of Harvard; and now, it was in- 
timated, the new school will do its part to end 
illiterate business. THr REGISTER has consist- 
ently maintained that business must become a 
profession. It is now a reality. Business is a 
science and an.art, and its motive is service for 
mutual benefit. That establishes its dignity and 
its technical equality with all other professional 
callings. Mr. Young’s address was almost a, per- 
fection of beauty and truth. We may quote one 
passage of it: 

One of the world’s most ancient records says: “In the 
Western Sea there is a market where an agreement exists be- 
tween buyer and seller that if one comes, the other goes. The 
seller first spreads out his goods; afterwards the purchaser 
spreads out the equivalent, which must lie on the side of the 
articles for sale till taken by the seller, when the objects pur- 
chased may be carried off.”’ What a fascinating picture of the 
early dawn of trade—the representatives of two tribes, each 
with their own products, advancing slowly, carefully, sus- 
piciously even, toward each other—not for the purposes of 
war, but for the peaceful exchange of goods. The more daring 
adventurer walks out into the open area between the lines, de- 
posits an article there, and then slowly retires. Watchfully, 
with anticipation, he awaits the advance of someone from the 
other side. At last one emerges, brings his article and places 
it beside the first, and retires. A seller and a buyer have come 
out of the darkness of barbarism into the advancing light of 
civilization. The seller must now elect which article he will 
take. If it be not his own, a trade has been made, and the 
advance of human relations has begun. Trust has been sub- 
stituted for suspicion; self-restraint has taken the place of 
uncontrolled acquisitiveness; a code of morals and of law will 
emerge; and last but not least a sportsmanship, recognizing 
with a sense of honor the rules of the game, will come 
into being. 


George IF. Baker gave five millions for the build- 
ings of the school, and another million on the day 
of the dedication. He is a Unitarian. 


Note 


Prof. Adolph Harnack, says The British Weekly, 
wrote the other day that his laborious life has re- 
quired a heavy output of mechanical effort, and that 
he has found relief in making little changes in his 
method of drudgery. He quotes the words of a 
Tyrolese peasant, who, when asked what man needs, 
besides food and drink, replied in his patois, “What 
does man need? A joy, a comfort, and a change.” 


Free Churches Timid on Social Justice? 


Speakers at Fellowship meeting say pulpit seems shackled, and only , 


yesterday’s reformers are glorified —New department 
of A. U. A. commended—Officers © 


ARLY in the meeting of the Fellowship 
for Social Justice, held at Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
May 23, the president, Rev. William Ware 
Locke, suggested that means be taken to 
co-operate with the Department of Social 
Relations, newly organized by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. ‘It was voted 
that a committee be appointed to decide 
the best method of co-operation, while 
the separate organization be retained. 
The following resolution was passed: 
“That a committee of three be appointed 
by the President of this Fellowship to 
consider and recommend some plan of 
humane education for use in our church 
schools, this committee to report at our 
annual meeting.” 


DILWORTH LUPTON IS CANDID 


The officers for the year 1927 to 1928 
were elected as follows: President, Rev. 
William Ware Lo¢ke; secretary, Maud 
M. Gifford; treasurer, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness; vice-presidents, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Haverhill, Mass., Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio, Leon R. Land, 
New York City. 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton, speaking on 
organized religious and social forces in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the promotion of jus- 
tice and social welfare, said that in that 
city there was an organization for social 
justice including 110 groups. The 
churches provide the impetus for the city’s 
activities in all this work, and, in turn, 
the churches profit. All work together: 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. The 
one lesson learned in Cleveland is that 
neither churches nor any other organiza- 
tion ean gain ground unless harmony of 
ideals prevails. 

In the first place, Mr. Lupton said, 
churches must recognize that social prob- 
lems exist, and that religion has a con- 
tribution to add to their’ solution. 
Observe, for example, the development of 
air travel. One says it means closer 
communication and world unity; another, 
that we must build a fighting squadron 
of airships to defend our. shores. The 
churches may be an important factor in 
the solution. Again, preachers must have 
a distinct social message. It is the 
preacher’s business, also, to know what 
is going on in the international field. 
One is constantly surprised to learn how 
many pulpits are shackled in this particu- 
lar. The minister must be just as free 
in the fleld of social liberalism as in the 
field of humanism and theism, and mem- 
bers of the congregation should have op- 
portunity of expressing themselves. One 
way is to have an open forum following 
the morning service. Mr. Lupton said 
emphatically that he felt that the great- 
est opportunity of the church to-day lay 
in a free and open discussion of the great 
social questions that are urgent in every 
community. 

Mrs. Wenona O. Pinkham said that the 
only way to realize the social vision was 
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to make clear the outline of a genuine 
democracy for the future, with all its 
perplexities and seeming contradictions. 
Mrs. Pinkham continued: “We have 
escaped from the physical tribe and the 
physical village into the city with its 
thronging millions, but we have not simi- 
larly escaped from the mentality of the 
tribe and the village into the mentality 
that can comprehend the world in which 
these thronging millions live. The indus- 
trial revolution brought about by the 
steam engine did not complete itself. 
Politics, religion, morality, education have 
not kept pace with the changes in in- 
dustry. Democracy is still a vision of the 
future; but it is a rational vision. 

“In recognition of public service well 
done, we should not forget the rank and 
file of municipal employees whose faith- 
ful, intelligent work is essential to our 
civic welfare. 

“One way to improve municipal affairs 
is to call into consultation more often 
than we do men and women who have 
brains and civic spirit to serve on planning 
boards and park commissions and other 
official and unofficial bodies. There are, 
without doubt, latent human resources in 
every city as yet untapped. Public sup- 
port will be much more readily accorded, 
if the public helps to build the program. 
Rational provisions for regulating density 
of population, for parking automobiles, 
for playgrounds and wholesome recrea- 
tion, can only become effective when 
backed by publie opinion.” 


WORKINGMEN’S EOONOMIO GAINS 


Mr. V. L. Watts, a student at Harvard 
University, gave the point of view of the 
coming generation. He said, in part: “We 
want to raise wages, salaries, and profes- 
sional fees as compared with interest and 
dividends. Obviously the proper remedy 
is to increase the supply of capital and 
goods more rapidly than the supply of 
laborers. We therefore should encourage 
thrift in order to secure more capital 
equipment for labor. At present $10,000,- 
000,000 or more of new capital is seeking 
investment every year in the United States. 
Since no investment is possible without 
labor, this ten billion dollars means a 
large annual increase in the demand for 
labor. Consequently capitalists are being 
compelled to pay more for labor and to 
accept less for the products of their in- 
vestment. The result is falling interest 
rates for capital and falling prices for 
goods, while wages remain almost the 
Same, and in many cases are rising. Be- 
cause labor is becoming relatively so scarce, 
employers are much less willing to let ‘a 
competent laborer leave their employ. 
Therefore, it frequently happens that when 
business is poor the employer continues to 
pay wages in order to keep his labor 
organization together, even when the 
laborers are idle or are producing at a 
loss. The result is steadier employment 
and a steadier income for labor, and lower 
profits for the employer. 


“Still another influence at work to raise 
the wages of hired laborers, and especially 
of manual laborers, is the increase in the 
number and skill of our business leaders 


which has been taking place. The business — 


colleges and universities are turning out 
thousands of young men each year whose 
chosen occupation is the management of 
business, and many large corporations have 
now established training courses for busi- 
ness executives. In proportion as the 
supply of trained executives increases, the 
costs of management should fall. 
trained and skillful employers, by their 
more efficient methods of handling the 
productive resources entrusted to. their 
care, can pay higher wages and can do 
business on a smaller margin of gross 
profit. 


MEXICO AND RUSSIA 


“As one result of that revolution there 
is now opening before laborers as a class 
the opportunity to obtain a very large 
direct control over industry if they see fit 
to take advantage of it. As Warren 8S. 
Stone, the president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Hngineers, has said: “The sav- 
ing power of American workingmen is so 
great that, if they would save and care- 
fully invest their savings, in ten years they 
could be one of the dominating financial 
powers of the world. 

“Professor Carver declares that laborers 
have a great deal of financial power even 
now, and that this power is growing at a 
rapid rate. That does not mean that the 
time is at hand, or even near, when the 
hired laborers will replace, or ought to 
attempt to replace, the present capitalistic 
specialist on the boards of directors of 
our business corporations. It is probable 
that they will be content, for the sake of 
the efficiency of the enterprise, to leave the 
direct control in the hands of specialists 
such as the bankers and professional in- 
vestors. If, however, they do not choose 
to exercise much direct control, they will 
undoubtedly be obliged to exercise an ever 
greater degree of indirect control over the 
capitalist and employer through their 
growing purchasing power over goods and 
investment securities, and through their 
increased opportunities for exercising a 
choice among their employers. And there 
are many indications that these indirect 
forms of control over our business leaders 
can be made as effective as any methods 
of control ever proposed by. a Utopian 
socialist. And to repeat, if these indirect 
methods of control should prove  in- 
effective, if employers, corporation di- 
rectors, and financial agencies should fail 
to respond to the wishes of consumers, 
laborers, and small investors, it appears 
that the masses will have the power to 
assume as much direct control as shall be 
necessary to remedy the abuses.” 

At the public meeting in the evening 
held at the First Church, the general sub- 
ject was “Human Engineering in Inter- 
national Relations.” In his address on 
“Relations with Latin America,” John F. 


Well- . 


by the Soviets,” 


® 
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Moors said that the situation in Mexico is 
economic rather than religious. Every- 
thing takes its rise from ownership of land. 
The rights of the fifteen million of the 
original population stand opposed to the 
rights of those who acquired the property 
through conquest of some sort. In Mexico, 
as in Russia, there is a demand to return 
to the soil, the original possession, and to 


-escape from the domination of political 


and ecclesiastical authority which does not 
promote economic welfare or social or 
educational interests. 

Attempts have been made to achieve 
this end, and though somewhat irresolute 
they have kept clearly in mind the end of 
freedom for the masses of the people and 
progress toward a better civilization. But 
persons who have made these attempts 
have found their efforts thwarted—on the 
one hand by political autocracy, and on the 
other by ecclesiastical institutions. The up- 
rising in Mexico is not against religion or 
government in the sense that the Russian 
revolutionists have attacked church and 
state, yet the people have had almost equal 
justification for rebellion; but the matter 
gets back again to ownership of land, 
which is too complicated to make hasty 


_ judgments. 


The problem must be met with patience 
and fair play, and it is not wise for the 
American people to allow themselves to be 
misled by loud appeals for protection of 
life and property. The Mexicans are ig- 
norant, and are being exploited. But at 
the same time the government is honestly 
trying to establish rule by the will of the 
people. It is not our business, either, to 
interfere with local religious questions. 
It would be well for the United States to 
avoid arousing those emotional people—a 


sort of interference that often has led lo 


war. On the other hand, our duty is to 
apply the arts of peace and to build up 
friendly relations; to avoid giving ground 
for distrust; to give the Mexicans no 
ground for predatory acts, and by all 
means to refrain from exciting sectarian 
prejudices. It is not the part of the 
stronger nation to despoil the weaker, but 
to maintain a friendly, co-operative interest. 
Said Rev. Thomas Van Ness in his ad- 
dress on “Russia”: “He who lives on the 
Atlantic coast hardly realizes that Russia 
is our nearest oversea neighbor. It has 
been said that in the latter part of this 
century Russia is to play the dominating 
part in world affairs. Whether this be so 
or not, so vast a country is bound to affect 
international relations to an important 
degree.” 
_ The speaker referred to the old régime 


in Russia, saying that the treatment given 


political prisoners, in particular those de- 
ported to Siberia, was much worse than 


_the terrorism instituted by the Bolsheviki. 


Under the guise of toleration, the Holy 
Synod attempted to destroy every form ‘of 
belief save that of the Orthodox Russian 
Church. “Is it to be wondered at,” asked 
the speaker, “that after such incalculable 
suffering and injustice, laborers, peasants, 
artisans, and soldiers rose against what 
was probably the most extravagant, ir- 
responsible government of any over a 
Caucasian people?” 

“Many reforms have been ares about 
said Mr. Van Ness. 
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Professor Dexter, Scholar and Worker 
Will head new Department of Social Relations 


ROF. ROBERT C. DEXTER, who re- 

cently accepted the appointment as sec- 
retary of the newly created Department 
of Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, brings to this work 
eminent qualifications both as to scholar- 
ship and practical experience. 

He received his A.B. degree from Brown 
University in 1912, and thereafter pursued 
graduate work at Brown, studied in the 
Boston School of Social Work, and was a 
graduate student at Harvard University in 
social ethics. He obtained his A.M. degree 
from Brown in 1917, and his Ph.D. in 
sociology from Clark University in 1923. 


PROF. ROBERT C. DEXTER 


He served during that year as an instructor 
in sociology at Clark, and since that time 
has been professor of social and political 
science in Skidmore College at Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. He participated in a dis- 
cussion at the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics in 1926 on population problems, 
and was a member of the Carnegie group 
of professors of international relations 
that toured Europe last summer in the 
interests of international accord, visiting 
The Hague, Paris, and Geneva, and being 
present at the League of Nations session 
when Germany entered the League. 
Professor Dexter was special agent for 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children from 1913 to 
1915. For the following three years he 
was general secretary of the Montreal, 
P.Q., Charity Organization Society. In 
1916 he made a special study of Canadian 


immigration for the Dominions, Royal Com- 
mission, comparing Canadian and Ameri- 
can methods of handling immigrants, and 
investigating particularly the exploitation 
then practiced with respect to juvenile im- 
migrants into Canada. He was a member 
of the Halifax Relief Commission in 1917-— 
18, and served with the Military Relief 
Department of the American Red Cross 
during the next year. From 1919 to 1921 
he engaged in organization work for Com- 
munity Service, Inec., and left this to take 
up graduate study for his Ph.D. at Clark 
University. 

He is the author of the section on Rhode 
Island of “These United States,’ and of 
“Social Adjustment,” recently from the 
press of Alfred Knopf. He has also written 
articles and book reviews for The Nation, 
The Survey, American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Social Forces, Educational Review, 
World’s Work, Journal of Statistics, Ca- 
nadian Commonwealth, Pedagogical Semi- 
nar, Journal of Social Psychology, and for 
other periodicals, and has presented dis- 
cussions before the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

Professor Dexter is a Unitarian, a mem- 
ber of All Souls Church in Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Speaking to representatives of THE RrE«- 
ISTER as to the outlook for the new depart- 
ment, Professor Dexter said: 

“Tt is much too early to announce definite 
plans and policies. Just what the scope 
of the work of the new department is to 
be will have to be largely determined by 
trial and error—we hope not too much 
error. The term ‘social relations’ covers 
so broad a field that the difficulty will be 
in limiting the scope of the work. The 
fact, however, that there is an interest in 
the Fellowship in making sure that the 
social expression of religious life has a 
definite channel through which to work, 
is an indication that Unitarianism is in- 
terested in the coming of the Kingdom on 
earth. 

“At present there is simply one thing 
that I wish to say, and that is, that as 
the new director of the department, I shall 
be not only glad but desirous of putting 
whatever experience and knowledge I may 
possess at the service of the churches. 
After all, it is the function of the depart- 
ment to serve whatever needs the churches 
have. 

“T feel that this is as excellent an oppor- 
tunity as I could have to deal with the 
things in which I am most interested. 
With the American Unitarian Association, 
I shall have the backing of an important 
group of thinking people.” 


a 


“First, actual freedom of person and of 
speech, for it is a mistake to think the 
Slay is fettered in what he can say. Sec- 
ond, the land has been nationalized and 
is in the hands of the real workers, not 
owned and filled for profligate absentee 
landlords. Third, the people now have the 
right to stand together, to organize, to 


discuss, and protective laws for women and 
children have been enacted. Fourth, the 
power of the church has been curbed, 
which, in former times, was like some 
black, overshadowing might that lived and 
fattened on superstitions and beliefs, and 
proved under M. Pobyedonostsev a terrible 
engine of suppression to every effort for 
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enlightenment. Fifth, universal education 
has been promoted. True, in many parts 
of Russia, education is still a mere form, 
but promise of a better day is dawning. 
In Moscow, Odessa; and Kieff, schools are 
improving. Art and science are en- 
couraged, and the people have free access 
—to art galleries, palaces and libraries, 
formerly the prerogative of the privileged. 
“Wor lesser crimes than those committed 
by Alexander II., Charles I. was beheaded 
in England, the Established Church shorn 
of power, and Independency set up. In- 
cited by less cruelty, ‘the people of France 
rose against the nobility, sent their king 
and queen to the guillotine, and set up a 
republic managed by delegates of the mob. 
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We do not condemn France, or England, 
or even Ireland, for demanding freedom 
from the absentee landlord, and establish- 
ing its own free state. 

“Even Massachusetts revolted against 
George III., and with other colonies set 
up a new and untried form of popular 
government, and with much less excuse. 
We applaud this act every year on the 
Fourth of July, while we refrain from 
allowing the Russians the same heroic pro- 
test against tyranny, The time has come 
for the United States to recognize the 
Soviet form of government. If that is 
withheld, let us as Unitarians extend the 
hand of sympathy, and wish Godspeed to 
our Slavic brethren.” 


‘Western, Southern Unitarians 
Meet in Louisville Church 


Two Conferences attain inspiring level— Freedom 
of thought and expression—Speakers, officers— 
Minister’s average salary $4,370 


OR THE FIRST TIME in their his- 

tory, the Western and Southern Con- 
ferences met for a joint session, in 
Louisville, Ky., May 17, 18, and 19, 1927, 
it being the sixty-seventh anniversary of 
the Western Conference, and the forty- 
fourth anniversary of the Southern Con- 
ference. 

Nearly one hundred delegates were 
present, representing almost every State 
of the South and the Middle West, and 
including representatives from the head- 
quarters of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the Laymen’s League, in 
Boston. 

It was due to the farsighted vision of 
the present minister of the Louisville 
church, Rey. Lon R. Call, that these two 
conferences were joined in one of the 
most remarkable meetings in the history 
of both organizations. - 

The high note struck at the opening 
session by Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister 
of the Cleveland chureh, who preached 
the annual sermon, was sustained through- 
out the entire program, which ended with 
a banquet at which Rey. Clinton Scott, of 
Atlanta, Rev. Fred B. Hawley, of Chicago, 
and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, were the 
speakers. 

The general topic of the conference was 
“The Function of Liberal Religion,’ and 
the program included addresses and dis- 
cussions on the function of liberal religion 
“In the Organization of the Spiritual 
Life,’ “In the Affairs of the Nation,” 
“In Interpreting Life’s Realities,’ “In 
Fostering the Religious Spirit,” “In Social 
Work,” “In the Cure of Souls,” and 
“In Education.” 

All the addresses were of a high order, 
dealing with the vital problems of life, 
and revealing careful and conscientious 
preparation, as well as the unusual ability 
of our ministers and laymen. 

Dr. Dieffenbach stirred the conference, 
and urged the necessity of clear and fear- 
less thinking and an unswerving loyalty 
to the spirit of the pioneers, declaring 
that the faith of to-day is as challenging 


as it. was in the days of Channing, and 
that we, like him, should make all 
things new. 

“Clear thinking and high living are not 
inconsistent with a reverent spirit,’ de- 
elared Rev. Franklin Burkhart, of 
Charleston, 8.C., who took issue with 
those who define God as “a sort of oblong 
nothingness.” The approach to religion 
is atmospheric, and not didactic, and we 
need symbols as an aid to worship, he 
declared. 

Rey. Fred Merrifield, of Chicago, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago, and 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church 
there, who followed Mr. Burkhart, said 
that unless we carry the cathedral spirit 
with us to our churches, symbols are 
vain. ‘Reverence comes from association 
with things we love. An unworthy con- 
ception of God cannot inspire real rev- 
erence. Worship is ‘worth’-ship. The 
critical spirit and reverence must go hand 
in hand,” he said. 

Professor Charles H. Lyttle, of the 
Meadville Theological School at Chicago, 
read a paper at the closing session, Thurs- 
day afternoon, on the education of min- 
isters, which was perhaps the most reyo- 
lutionary utterance at the conference. 
“Three-fourths of all theological educa- 
tion,” he said, “is ancient and theoretical, 
and out of touch with present-day prob- 
lems. Our theological schools follow the 
ealf-paths of tradition. They need to be 
revitalized by contact with the living 
present.” ; 

The topic, “The Cure of Souls,” with 
Rev. Ralph BE. Bailey, of Omaha, Neb., 
and Rey. W. M. Taylor, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., as speakers, called forth an ani- 
mated discussion. Much doubt was ex- 
pressed that the chureh should enter the 
field of the psychoanalyst, but all agreed 
that liberal religion, in its simplicity and 
sanity, has a healing mission in a dis- 
traught and overstrained world. 

No report of this conference would be 
adequate without mention of the cordial 
and abundant hospitality of the Louisville 
church. It was true Southern hospitality 
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plus. 

ville’s beautiful parks, ending with a 

luncheon at the Country Club, was a de- , 

lightful diversion, and greatly enjoyed by 
all the delegates. 

The president of the Western Confer- 
ence, Charles Grilk, of Davenport, Iowa, 
presided admirably at all the meetings. 
His fine courtesy, fitting introduction of 
speakers, and apposite comments, 
much to keep the machinery of the meet- 
ings running smoothly, and everybody in 
a good-natured and receptive mood. 

There was only one verdict about the 
Louisville conference, that it was excel- 
lent—excellent in freedom of thought, in 
freedom of expression, in its mutual un- 
derstandings, and in its height of inspi- 
ration. Although the speakers differed 
widely in the expression of their beliefs, 
there was no acrimony. Underneath all 
the diversity was good will and a ans 
spirit of fellowship. 

The report of the secretary of the West- 
ern Conference, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, re- 
vealed the most prosperous year in its 
history, with a gain of 13 per cent. in 
membership during the last year, and an 
average salary paid to ministers of $4,370, 
which is higher than that of any other 
denomination, but not yet adequate to 
meet the present high cost of living. 

The Southern Conference reported prog: 
ress especially in the new alignment of 
Universalists and Unitarians in the 
Southern field, particularly in Kentucky 
and Florida, where the two denominations 
have in several instances joined their 
forces in a common cause. The urgent 
need in the South at present is for a field 
secretary, who will do for the Southern 
Conference what Curtis Reese has done 
for the Western Conference. An urgent 
petition was made to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the appointment of 
such a leader. 

The Alliances of the Southern and 
Western Conferences met together every 
day for luncheon, where they discussed 
their problems and plans, and a special 
Alliance program on Wednesday afternoon 
was in charge of the Mid-Western and 
Southern directors. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, of Boston, 
represented the Alliance on the general 
conference program, Tuesday afternoon ; 
Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor, of Chicago, 
the young people; and Percy W. Gardner, 
of Providence, the Laymen’s League. The 
reception to the delegates on Tuesday 
evening was under the auspices of the 
Y. P. R. U. of the Louisville church. 


About 350 people were. present at the. 


closing banquet Thursday evening at 
Hotel Brown. Early Friday morning a 
well-filled Pullman car of delegates 
started for Boston, to attend the anni- 
versary meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. : 

The Western Conference elected the 
following officers: President, 
Grilk, Davenport, Iowa; secretary, Curtis 
W. Reese, Chicago; treasurer, Emmett L. 
Richards, Chicago; directors: Prof. 
Charles H. Lyttle, Chicago; Rev. L. M. 
Birkhead, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. Sidney 
S. Robins, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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The sight-seeing trip through Louis- 


did. 


Charles — 
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The Southern Conference elected the 
following officers: President, George W. 
Jalonick, Dallas, Tex.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Charles A. Peple, Richmond, Va.; 
second vice-president Mrs. H. P. Gessner, 
New Orleans, La.; third vice-president, 
Dr. A. D. Brown, Nashville, Tenn.; secre- 
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tary-treasurer, Rey. 
Louisville, Ky. 

The next session of the Western Con- 
ference will be held in Chicago, and the 
Southern Conference will meet next year 
in Charleston, S.C. 


G. T. Hempelmann, 


Ciirton M. Gray. 


Theologians Wanted! 


Congregations tired of a diet of 


“boneless sermons stewed in cream” 


GEHORGE R. DODSON 


T™ IS a curious and important conse- 
| quence’ of the rapid changes in modern 
life that nearly everybody is from twenty 
years to a generation behind except in 
the things he has especially studied. That 
is, we are thinking in terms of a situation 
that- has passed away. This is true, for 
example; of the average man’s thought 
of religion and the church and its min- 
istry. One lamentable result is that many 
young people, who, by their temperament, 
qualities, and. abilities are fitted for the 
ministry, do not choose this form of serv- 
ice because they think. of it as it used to 
be and not as it is to-day. 

They have a vague idea that the min- 
ister professes to be better than others, 
that he is the retained advocate of a set 
of obsolete ideas, that his intellectual free- 

. dom is restricted so that he cannot march 
freely in the direction of the world’s pro- 
gress. and be active in the front lines of 
the world’s work. Now it is, of course, 
true that this is the situation.in some 
churches to-day. But it is also true that 

_there is a large and increasing measure 
of liberty and that the remaining barriers 
are falling, so that there are more and 
more doors of opportunity for the kind 
of men who ought to enter the ministry. 

A great discovery was made in the 
nineteenth century; namely, of the reli- 
gion behind all the religions of the world. 
The distinction is at last clear between 
essential religion and the rites, creeds, 
forms, and ceremonies in which it has 
found expression. Theologies which are 
reflective interpretations of religious ex- 
perience come and go, but theology abides. 
These efforts of life to understand itself 
are but “sky-tents in which the soul of 
man rests for a day or an age in its 
journey from faith to faith.” In the light 

of this great discovery, most of the old 
issues have become obsolete, and there is 
a Magnificent opportunity for ministers 
who can distinguish between the transient 
and the permanent in religion, who can 
drop the former as so much impedimenta 
and preach with enthusiasm and joy the 
tonic faith and courage and hope and love 
which make men stronger than anything 
that ean happen to them, which in a world 
of difficulties and lingering evils enables 
them to keep the victorious tone. 

_ here is to-day in our country the 

greatest need of intellectual and spiritual 
leadership. Multitudes of people have out- 

_ grown their childhood faith and, not being 

able to attain the faith of a mature mind, 


are at sea, driven by the wind and tossed. 
Their religious emotions were associated 
with a world-view no longer tenable by 
educated men. The trellis has fallen on 
the ground, and the vine is bruised. To 
disentangle the tendrils and give them the 
support of the new trellis requires intel- 
ligence and delicacy and is attended with 
some danger, but it is absolutely necessary. 
Where are the men who can show these 
bewildered ones how to keep the essentials 
of faith in an age of science, how to unify 
the inner life and do away with the 
discords which destroy our peace? 

Humanity is reaching the reflective age, 
and leaders, guides, helpers of thought 
and life are needed who were not needed 
in the unreflective stage of childhood 
when men thoughtlessly held their creeds 
as an infant’s hand holds what is placed 
therein. This necessity is more and more 
deeply felt. But it can be met only by 
well-equipped and able men, real leaders 
of the rapidly advancing life of our time. 
It should be frankly acknowledged and 
clearly understood that for no others does 
the ministry offer a real opportunity to- 
day. There was a time when a young 
man of meager education but of good 
presence and with a vague desire to do 
good could succeed in the ministry. That 
day is gone or swiftly going. It is with 
religion as with music, with doctors, or 
even with food; that which is of poor 
quality is not acceptable because it is 
cheap. For even the tolerably good, there 
is no sale. On the other hand, the men 
who have a spiritual life which is con- 
tagious, who have a vital, inspiring mes- 
sage which they can proclaim effectively, 
are in great demand. There are not 
enough of them now to fill pulpits of 
strategic importance. Those who do the 
needed work and really lead are receiving 
an appreciation and support unprece- 
dented. It seems that the great days of 
the ministry are yet to come. 

If this is the situation—if there is a 
great and increasing demand for able and 
well-equipped men, but absolutely no op- 
portunity for any others, it follows that 
there will probably be relatively fewer 
ministers in the future than in the past. 
Ought we not to be glad of this, and glad 
that this is inevitable? Of course, those 
who are displaced or who would like to 
enter this field, but find themselves unac- 
ceptable, will not be pleased. They have, 
however, no cause for complaint. No one 
can justly complain that his fellow men 
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fail to call him to a work which he simply 
cannot do. 

Another fact ought to be made crystal 
elear. There is no place in the ministry 
for the exhorter or the obscurantist. Let 
a layman explain. The eminent director 
of Science Service, Mr. E. BH. Slosson, says 
that in the intellectual crisis of the pres- 
ent we are not getting the help that we 
have a right to expect from those who 
occupy our pulpits. The young ministers 
seem to him good fellows, earnest, ener- 
getic, devout, ambitious, and _liberal- 
minded, alive on all subjects but one, and 
that is theology. He points out that we 
are in the midst of the greatest revolution 
of thought that the world has ever seen, 
the Hinstein theory of relativity, the 
Planck theory of quanta, the chromosome 
theory of heredity, the hormone theory of 
temperament, the new knowledge of the 
constitution of the universe and of the 
workings of the human mind. These ideas 
are bound to influence philosophy, reli- 
gion, and morals. Engineering and _ bio- 
logical students will sit up half the night 
talking about them, but the theological 
graduate is bored by them. 

“He has learned how to give the glad 
hand at the church door and teach Boy 
Scouts how they should salute the flag,” 
but he cannot lead his people through the 
mazes of modern thought. And when’ he 
does attempt a metaphysical or theological 
discussion, “he is apt to reveal a material- 
istic conception of matter that sounds 
amusingly antiquated to his scientific 
hearers.” So this layman hangs out the 
sign “Theologians Wanted.” He declares 
that if the church is to be anything more 
than a boosters’ club, “there has got to 
be some hard thinking done by those at 
the head of it during the next twenty 
years. Somebody has got to seize hold of 
these new conceptions and point out their 
moral applications. Otherwise somebody 
else will make immoral applications of 
them. . . . Eloquence of tongue and charm 
of manner will not compensate for want of 
thought. In time, any congregation will 
tire of a diet exclusively of boneless ser- 
mons stewed in cream.” In short, this 
representative layman declares that the 
ehurech needs prophets who understand 
that education is their main task. They 
must explain the meaning of evolution. 
They must make men feel at home in the 
vast universe revealed by science... . 
They must be able to interpret life in 
such terms that men and women will 
respond with courage and hope. 

It is a great task. Rather is it a 
magnificent, inspiring opportunity. The 
church calls to the young men (and the 
young women, too) in the university, to 
the finest and noblest of them, to the 
idealists, to those whose passion is that 
their lives may be a constructive force: 
“Come, give us of your youth, your en- 
thusiasm, your natural courage and faith. 
Come after your years of study and show 
us the cultural, the moral, the religious 
significance of science. Show us how we 
may be clear-eyed and sincere and go the 
whole length with science and the noblest 
philosophy and yet keep our faith in the 
substance of values and in God, their 
living unity. 
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“We put before you a high and difficult 
task, well knowing that by it you will be 
attracted rather than daunted. We need 
you. Our old organizations, rich with the 
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traditions and associations of centuries, 
tend to grow stiff with age. Help us to 
press further on toward the ideal world 
which is our goal and our home.” 


Prayer 


MARY FLOWERS MARBLE 


T IS with humility that one writes about 

prayer, and without the “hope of saying 
anything new on the subject ; but so many 
sincere persons these days are constantly 
seeking more light on this most funda- 
mental necessity of mankind that perhaps 
restatements are always needed. 

This has recently been brought to my 
attention by the syndicated answers to 
religious questions published daily in our 
newspapers throughout the country. 

“Ts it irreverent,” one question ran, “to 
lie in bed while saying one’s prayers?” — 

The reply was to the effect that, to be 
honest, one who is physically able to do 
so will get down on his knees to pray. 

Prayer is an attitude of the mind, and 
not of the body. What 'can posture have 
to do with the ideal of prayer that Paul 
gave to the Thessalonians? 

“Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceas- 
ing. In everything give thanks.” 

This lofty concept of prayer, linked with 
joy and gratitude, indicates a state of 
thought and feeling, fresh and active, and 
does not remotely suggest form or method, 
time or place. 

Prayer is hope, reverence, faith. It is 
the longing for freedom, understanding, 
expansion, growth. It is seeking and 
striving for conscious unity with God, and 
the expression of the nature of God. 

(When I use the word “God,” I have no 
theological or personal concept in mind. 
I do not refer to a suppositional, super- 
natural, outlined Being, but assume an 
underlying, encompassing, universal be- 
ing—spiritual potentiality, which through 
man, becomes reality expressed. ) 

Prayer is answered in so far as our 
steadied faith enables us to appropriate 
and utilize the qualities of God, which are 
already ours. The calm and poise that 
follow the prayer of aspiration fit us to 
see with clearer vision the right and wise 
course best to take in the circumstances. 
Prayer heals us in that it reveals to us 
our wholeness and harmony. It softens 
sorrow and grief, for through it we 
glimpse life one and undivided. It 
quickens our intelligence, for it is com- 
munion with the Infinite Mind. It en- 
riches our spiritual nature, for it is an 
invitation to the Spirit to flow in. It 
strengthens character, for it is a blending 
of thought and feeling with omnipotence. 
It makes us more unselfish and compas- 
sionate, for it is an appeal to Love. 

“How should one pray?” some ask, feel- 
ing that the old way of supplication has 
been outgrown and nothing new has taken 
its place. 

We should pray in the way that we can, 
according to our present understanding, 
and feel assured that if our motives are 
sincere, we cannot pray amiss. 


True prayer could not-be personal and 
petty, for it would cease to be prayer. It 
could not be for ourselves alone, either 
in the asking or in the receiving, for the 
harmony that results from our prayers 
must escape into our environment. Our 
clarified intelligence must necessarily ex- 
press itself in more intelligent, therefore 
more helpful and co-operative, living. The 
Spirit that flows into us: must also flow 
through us. We cannot dam up the Spirit. 
The enriched affections must find their 
outlet toward our own kind, individually 
and universally. Simultaneously we dis- 
cover our unity with God and humanity. 

Prayer may be in deeds, in words, in 
thoughts, or in aspirations unvoiced and 
unformed, 

Prayer is the irrepressible, unquench- 
able, rightful expectation in man for his 
larger participation in the goodness, happi- 
ness, fullness. of Life. It is the instinctive 
prescience, in the innermost consciousness 
of his being, of his ultimate omniscience 
as he evolves eternally into the limitless 
manifestation of Divine Mind. 


Unitarian Theology 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


I like your emphasis of the fact that 
THE CHRISTIAN ReGistTeR “has a major in- 
terest in theology.” Religion must have 
a definite basis of doctrine or belief. We 
cannot worship God if we have no definite 
idea about Him. The truer and the more 
reasonable the theology, the more real is 
the religion depending on it. But concern- 
ing the criticism of Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot’s book, the reviewer, Rev. T. D. 
Bacon, may not be unquestionably right 
on all the points he discusses. He says, 
“The trouble comes from that word ‘Natu- 
ral.’” Why? Whatever the reviewer 
means by calling it a “weasel-word,”’ it is 
surely the right word when speaking of 
“nature.” Many of your readers must be 
surprised to be told that “a moral act” is 
out of the natural plane. Is it unnatural 
for a righteous man to act morally? If 
the reviewer limits his meaning of “na- 
ture” to the world of matter, surely it is 
a limitation that is not in accord with 
facts. We speak of the nature of man, 
of the nature of God, of man partaking 
of the divine nature; and, like the late 
Henry Drummond, many rationalizing 
Christians believe in natural law in the 
spiritual world. All that the Creator does 
is in accord with His nature, and is there- 
fore thoroughly natural. Nothing hap- 
pens outside of natural law. In this con- 
ception of the meaning of nature and 
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natural, there is no supernatural. Things 
spiritual are of the nature of spirit, and 


the natural concomitants of spiritual 


beings, 

The reviewer is no doubt quite right in 
his differing from Mr. Eliot’s statement 
that “Unitarians ... reject the whole 
notion of revelation.” 
of truth is a revelation. 
may not be so far wrong when he. places 
the doctrine of human nature first. What 
is it which first suggests to man the idea 
of God? Does it not come from his own 
nature? And man’s doctrine of human 
nature does settle for him what his idea 
of God is. And how is it that a Unita- 
rian reviewer who, as a Unitarian, be- 
lieves that the human spirit is created 
out of the Divine Nature—born of God— 
can take exception to the assertion that 
human nature is good? “If men are na- 
turally good, how can men be anything 
but good?” he asks. Do they not in igno- 
rance go against their own nature? If 
a man does what he knows to be wrong, 
is he not violating his nature? Jesus was 
surely right when he said that the re- 
pentant prodigal came “back to himself” 
as he returned to the good life. 

There is more truth in Mr. Eliot’s state- 
ment about “sudden” conversion than his 
critic admits. Conversion must be the re- 
sult of gradual preparation within. A 
man cannot see a flash of light if he is 
blind. In other words, no’ revelation is 
possible to a mind that is unfit or unable 
to receive it. The gradual process of be- 
coming fit or able must go on before the 
revelation can be appreciated. The ap- 
parently sudden conversion of Paul fol- 
lowed the eye-opening experience of wit- 
nessing the heroic martydom of Stephen 
and other followers of Jesus. It is scarcely 
conceivable that a person who is a thor- 
ough believer in orthodox Christianity can, 
in an instant, change to its opposite. There 
must be a disposition to inquire, to hear 
the other side, a condition of open-minded- 
ness—which signifies at least some previ- 
ous movement away from a state of un- 
alterable conviction. 

Mr. Eliot is right in saying what he 
thinks Unitarianism is, but hardly correct 
in speaking for. all Unitarians. 


H. BopELL SMITH. 


CHPAM, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Warning 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I wish to warn your readers about one 
Rey. Charles H. Stewart who professes 
to deal in church literature. His game 
was a new one to me. He rented an office 
and furnished it with desks, chairs, and 
type-writer, giving every appearance of 
legitimate business. Temporarily embar- 
rassed, he said, through slow collections, he 
applied to me for aid. Not keeping his 
promise of repayment, I went to the office 
and found he had fied for parts unknown, 
leaving only bills. 
thirty dollars. 

F, S. C. Wicks, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Every new vision ~ 
But Mr. Eliot. 


This knowledge cost me | 


~~ 


- more expensive. 
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More Necessary 


At the Anniversary Week meetings, the subject of theological education made its perennial 


appearance. 


This time, it was the laymen who took a shot at it. The annual meeting of the Lay- 


men’s League, brought forth the suggestion that what our ministers need is a wider knowledge of 
modern science, hence the necessity of including in the curriculum of Unitarian divinity schools a thorough 
scientific training. In our humble opinion, much more useful would be courses which would give theological 


students a closer acquaintance with literature. 


The minister needs few things more than sympathy, imagina- 


tion, insight into human nature, and a sense of humor. The besetting sin of the average clergyman is literal- 


mindedness. 


Therefore, had we the necessary funds, at Meadville and Harvard we should endow chairs for 


the teaching of not only the great literary classics, but also of modern biography, history, drama, poetry, and 
fiction ; which, along with instruction in theology and sociology, would give every student some personal knowl- 


edge of Shaw and Galsworthy, Guedella and Strachey, and their contemporaries. 


courses obligatory. 


Many in One 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 

GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE New THRSTA- 
MENT. By Frank Eakin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Eakin has done an admirable thing 
in admirable fashion. He has provided a 
complete New ‘Testament Introduction 
within the compass of a manageable volume 
of less than five hundred pages, without 
serious omissions or superficiality of treat- 
ment. Most “Introductions,” as he says in 
his preface, are either too technical, or 
too popular and sketchy. It is the mean 
between the two that he has undertaken, 
with eminent success, to furnish: to be 
popularly readable without being thin, to 
be scholarly without limiting his useful- 
ness to scholars. To begin with, he pre- 
sents far more than almost any Introduc- 
tion in print. The nearest parallel in 
Hnglish is probably the New Testament 
History by the British scholar G. W. Wade, 
which came out in 1922. But that is much 
longer, more detailed, more technical, much 
Eakin’s book gives us 
the substance of a treatise on “The Modern 
Method of New Testament Study,” of an 
“Tntroduction” to the separate documents, 
of a “History of the New Testament 
Canon,” of a “History of the English New 
Testament,” of a treatise on “Life and 
Thought in the Jewish and Roman World 
of the First Century,” of an “Introduction 
to the Literary Criticism of the New 
Testament,’ of a “Life and Work of Jesus,” 
of a “Life and Work of Paul,” of a “His- 
tory of the Church in the Post-Apostolic 
Age,” of a “Theology of the New Testa- 
ment”; that is, of a library ofat least ten 
books. And all this without giving the 
appearance of leaving out essentials or of 
being hurried. It is a real achievement. 
A divinity student who by chance missed 
his sequence of New Testament courses 
would have a fair substitute for lectures 
and the “required reading” of many books 
in this one volume. It is intended, how- 
ever, not for the divinity student, but for 
the nonprofessional reader, and to him it 
is a boon. 

Dr. Bakin’s scholarship is of the first 
order. He knows his material and the 


literature it has evoked. His statements 
are simple. He is wise enough not to 
present them in the form of arguments 
against opposing views; but he always con- 
veys the sense of being adequately in- 
formed and of giving opinions adequately 
based. The free critic recognizes him as 
of kindred mind; the reader of traditional 
mind is won by his clear and positive 
presentation to an appreciative acceptance 
of the most ‘‘modern” positions. Of the 
anxious apologetic manner of many 
“modernist” critics there is no trace. The 
work is full of admirable “common-sense” 
comments, which set a whole array of 
traditional positions in a fresh light. The 
stories in Matthew and Luke of Jesus’ 
nativity he is inclined to call “legendary, 
though with nuclei of (non-miraculous) 
fact,” the voice and dove at baptism “a 
vision or a spiritual experience of some 
sort.” The evidential value of Jesus’ so- 
called miracles ‘is negligible from the 
point of view of the modern man.” As to 
the physical resurrection of Jesus, Dr. 
Eakin gives some appearance of not speak- 
ing his full mind; or perhaps more truly 
of not being as yet quite of clear mind on 
this crucial point. But if there is some 
slight hesitancy here, it is perfectly plain 
in what direction his thought is tending. 
He is not far from frank recognition that 
the phenomena, though real, belonged to 
the physical rather than to the material 
realm. Such positions would not attract 
special attention in a work coming from 
one of the avowedly “liberal” scholars or 
schools of our time. What makes it worth 
while to call attention to them is that Dr. 
Bakin writes from the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in Allegheny, Pa., a bul- 
wark of the more conservative element in 
the Presbyterian communion. Neither in 
attitude nor in conclusions is there at any 
point any suggestion of “orthodoxy” in 
this book. It is not with surprise, there- 
fore, that we read, in The Christian Cen- 
tury of May 5, an appealing letter from 
the president of the Student Association 
at the Western Seminary. According to 
this letter, Dr. Hakin has been compelled 
to resign from its faculty. After teaching 
there for ten years and winning the affec- 
tion and esteem of his students for his 


And we would make these 
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character and his gifts as a teacher, he 
was appointed to the chair of Church His- 
tory. But before he could be inducted, the 
seminary constitution compelled him to 
sign a formula containing the following 
pledge: “I do solemnly promise and en- 
gage not to inculcate, teach, or insinuate 
anything which shall appear to me to con- 
tradict or contravene, either directly or 
impliedly, anything taught in the said Con- 
fession of faith or catechisms.” The 
reference of course is to the Westminster 
Standards of 1648. Being unable to give 
such a promise, Dr. Eakin had no choice 
but to resign, though the students joined 
in an almost unanimous appeal to have 
the requirement removed so that he might 
continue his valuable work. If this repre- 
sents the actual situation, again truth is 
pilloried on that scaffold which sways the 
future; again repression furthers the 
cause of freedom. 

One would like to call attention to 
chapters and passages of special merit and 
attractiveness, such as the admirable ac- 
count of Paul, with some fine pages on his 
essential agreement with Jesus. One 
would like to quote many an illuminating 
observation comparing a New Testament 
situation with phenomena of our own day. 
One does not like, in closing, to say that 
this book demonstrates again that Messrs. 
Macmillan need more effective proof- 
readers. The number of misprints is re- 
grettable; one on page 80 provokes a smile 
by its reference to “exhortations to con- 
gressional doctrine and discipline” in the 
New Testament. The judicious will grieve 
over at least two unfortunate split in- 
finitives. But the judicious will rejoice 
in a book of extraordinary usefulness. 


A Body Blow for Mars 


CAUSES OF WAR AND THE New REVOLUTION. 
By Tell A. Turner. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $2.00. 


Here is the application of a new method 
to a consideration of the necessity to 
terminate wars. The first 178 pages con- 
tain not a word of argumentation, scarcely 
so much as an opinion of the writer— 
merely the barest, uncolored recital of over 
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sixty wars, their indisputable causes, their 
events and results. It might be the sort 
of tabulation required by a chief engineer 
or a general sales manager who wanted 
to eliminate waste in his department. The 
effect of this hitherto untried method is 
to stir readers to form judgments of their 
own favorable to the termination of wars, 
judgments which no amount of argument 
can batter down, because here are the bed- 
rock facts stripped of.all humbug. It will 
be interesting to watch the effect of such 
a book, should it be permitted to fall into 
the hands of children Whose, parents have 
strong imperialistic leanings. The New 
Revolution to which the author devotes 
four chapters is a revolution against war 
itself. His great service lies in his 
method, With no visible attempt to per- 
suade, it is the most persuasive document 
of the kind that we have seen. So few 
authors dare to trust us with the bare 
facts, that when one does we hail him 
as a brother. Any one who has to prepare 
an address upon any subject relative to 
war, will do well to correct his perspec- 
tive by a reading of this work. Tell A. 
Turner is a new name. His method is full 
of suggestiveness—it is worth trying in 
other fields. My hand, Tell! W.F.G. 


Shaw in America 


Tun Roap To Romp. By Robert H. Sherwood. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

This is a three-act play dealing with 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy in the Second 
Punic War, B.c. 216. Its author is the 
editor of Life. Evidently, Mr. Sherwood 
belongs to the school of modern writers, 
of which Lytton Strachey, H. G. Wells, 
and Bernard Shaw are eminent members. 
These gentlemen believe in de-bunking his- 
tory, in transforming historical characters 
from marble statues and steel engravings 
into flesh-and-blood human beings, by 
showing that they possessed frailties and 
foibles like the rest of us. What Shaw 
has done for Julius Cxesar, Napoleon, and 
Jeanne d’Are, Mr. Sherwood aims to do 
for Hannibal; and he does it with sur- 
prising success. His play concerns itself 
with that momentous occasion when, after 
the battle of Cann, Hannibal appeared 
at the gates of Rome, with the city at his 
merey, and yet, for some mysterious rea- 
son, refrained from attack, and marched 
away to Capua. His reasons for doing 
so is one of the problems of history. Mr. 
Sherwood solves the problem in a way 
both clever and plausible. Above all, like 
Shaw in Cesar and Cleopatra, and 
Androcles and the Lion, he makes his 
characters think, talk, act from motives 
thoroughly modern. His Carthaginian 
soldiers speak like the privates in What 
Price Glory. Fabius Maximus, the dic- 
tator, is “a typical senator—pompous, unc- 
tuous, consciously important, and one 
hundred per cent. Roman. His most 
easual utterance is delivered, as it were, 
from the rostrum,” after the best Wash- 
ington manner. His wife, Amytis, is half- 
Greek, and utterly bored by the Roman’s 
stern devotion to duty. The other person- 
ages are wholly in character, while Han- 
nibal himself remains throughout a figure 
both impressive and convincing. The con- 
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versation between these people is not only 
natural, but incisive, and often witty, 
while the plot moves with precision and 
naturalness, from the.opening to the final 
curtain. In fact, The Road to Rome is 
such good drama, of a kind not often given 
us by our American playwrights, that even 
in its printed form it makes excellent 
treading. We understand that, with Miss 
Jane Cowl as the heroine, it has been one 
of the successes of the current theatrical 
season in New York. A, R. H. 


City Churches Which 
Are Not City Churches 


1000 City CHurcuns. By H. Paul Douglass. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $4.00. 

An important statistical study of 1,044 
churches located in cities having a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000. Undertaken 
in 1922 by the Committee on Social and 
Religious Surveys, now the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, it has been 
carried out under the direction of H. Paul 
Douglass as Field Director. Being essen- 
tially a statistical analysis of urban 
churches, the book cannot be adequately 
summarized or reviewed. One may, how- 
ever, call attention to the basic hypothesis: 
namely, that city churches as a group are 
found distributed along a path leading 
from simplicity to complexity of program. 
The most satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon is that the urban churches 
are increasingly getting away from the 
rural tradition. The type of any church 
is, therefore, to be determined primarily 
with reference to its “degree of develop- 
ment beyond a rural parent stock in the 
effort to adapt itself to the city.” The 
city churches in the book are divided into 
the following groups: the unadapted type, 
which is a hold-over from rural econdi- 
tions; the slightly adapted type which 
represents a small degree of adapta- 
tion resulting in a struggle between tradi- 
tional and novel forces; the internally 
adapted type, which is committed to urban 
attitudes within its own constituency ; and 
the socially adapted type, which shows 
phases of service to the city environment 
in which it is placed: ‘The conclusion of 
the total survey is that the great majority 
of city churches are not city churches at 
all, but only slightly adapted country 
types. c.R. J. 


A Romance of the Master 


Dawn. By Irving Bacheller. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This romance of the time of the Christ 
reveals a considerable knowledge of origi- 
nal sources. Mr. Bacheller has evidently 
taken pains to develop his background. 
Though he uses historical fact with the 
freedom usually granted the novelist, he 
does not abuse the privilege. The reader 
will carry away much accurate informa- 
tion of the character of the times, of the 
personality of the Christ, and of the re- 
markable influence he exerted on men and 
women. The author takes the woman to 
whom Jesus says, “Neither do I condemn 
thee; go and sin no more,” for his heroine. 
About her, whom he names Doris, he 
weaves a narrative realistic, stirring in 
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places, in a setting true to the period. 
Mr. Bacheller’s object is plain: he aims’ 
to reveal the majestic personality of 
Jesus, and the adoration it evoked. He 
succeeds in doing this as well as any 
novelist who has written of those times. 
His work will not rank with Ben Hur, 
of course, nor with Quo Vadis; but it is 
well adapted to support the present in- 
terest in the life and teachings of Jesus. 


Mr. Bacheller has made‘a real contribu- | 


tion to the literature of early Christianity. 
One reads his New Testament with more 
interest and understanding after reading 
Dawn. The times were tragie; and crime, 
hate, violence, and sudden death fre- 
quently punctuate its pages. The new 
sect was bitterly persecuted both by Jews 
and Romans; and probably the author has 
kept the narrative true to reality by con- 
cluding his story with the tramp of the 
soldiers coming to seize Doris and lead 
her away to execution. One has the 
impression borne in upon him that it was 
due to the faith and heroism of those 
first martyrs that we, to-day, enjoy a 
beneficent Christianity. One’s religion be- 
comes the fresher, more vivid and sig- 
nificant after reading Dawn. E. H. 0. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tup Canat-Boat Fracas. By Louise Olosser 
Hale. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$1.45. 

When an actress writes a novel, the 
result should be dramatic, to say the 
least. But this story does not savor 
particularly of striking comedy or tragedy. 
The theme is a boat trip through a 
picturesque French canal. <A _ devoted 
aunt would save her nephew from what 
she thinks is a mistaken marriage. So 
she takes him on the voyage. But the 
young man succeeds in getting the other 
lady on board. This means complications 
of a unique and delightful character. 

The dedication of the book, “To those 
who love France and elegant leisure,” 
really signifies the quality of the descrip- 
tions. They contain nothing to rack the 
nerves—neither tragedy nor particular 
suspense. The tale moves along with the 
leisure of the canal boat, and concludes 
satisfactorily. The story is a short one, 
less than 380,000 words, and thus com- 
mends itself to persons looking for a book 
of rather light and entertaining character. 


E. H.C. 
OVERTAKEN. By Lawrence Rising. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.00. 


In spite of the high praise given to this 
story by its publishers in their advertise- 
ments, we confess to finding it lacking in 
almost everything that makes a_ great 
novel. There are some vivid pictures of 
life in Nothern Africa, together with some 
lifelike personifications; but the tone of 
the book is low, its structure weak. 
Shuttle-like, the plot moves back and 
forth, doubling upon itself with bewilder- 
ing inconsequence; and when all is told, 
one questions if it were worth the telling. 
We are told that Overtaken is superior to 
Proud Flesh, the author’s earlier work. 
If this be true, we, for one, haye no 
desire to make the acquaintance of its 
predecessor. A. R. H. 


Nt 


- Bob White! 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Fun all right,” said Peter . Martin, 
squatting on his heels on the edge of 
Lake Seott and scouring a frying pan with 


sand and muscle. “More fun, though, if 
we had a couple of other fellows along. 
All these snow mountains, and miles and 
miles of forest make you sort o’ lonesome. 
Fun all right, though.” 

“T should say it is fun,” said. Bob, 
Peter’s brother, younger by two years, 
dipping a bucket of water from the lake 
to quench the last smoulder of camp fire. 
“Dad said we could go with him to-morrow 
for his geology specimens from the lava 
beds, but what shall. we do all to-day 
till he gets back?” 

From New England were the Martins, 
and the two boys were facing their first 
summer in the Western mountains with 
their father, whose entire boyhood had 
been spent in them. : F 

“Got your fire license, Peter, ’case that 
forest ranger gallops up while we’re cook- 
ing.dinner? Dad said to ‘rustle grub’ 
‘ourselves and have it all ready when he 
got back at six.” -- 

Peter tapped the buttoned pocket of his 
khaki-colored flannel shirt. ‘All secure,” 
he reported. “Important as a driving 
license, in these woods.” 

“Well, no rains for weeks out here. 
And let a spark drop on a foot-deep bed 
of. pine needles—whizz! wouldn't she 
roar! See that cliff, Peter? If you'll 
wait here ten minutes and then look at 
the sky line, you’ll see me wigwagging to 
you from the top. You going to be here 
ten minutes?” 

“Go ahead,” agreed Peter, pleasantly. 
“Haven’t got camp shipshape yet,” he 
added importantly, proud of the knowledge 
they were picking up daily from their 
West-wise father. “I'll give you fifteen 
minutes’ start, and if you aren’t wig- 
wagging a message to me by that time, 
Till follow you to the top.” 

Off scampered Bob, lean and tall and 
‘almost as brown as the khaki which 
clothed him, head to toe; and Peter, as 
lean and brown, and two inches taller, 
turned his back to the lake and went about 
the morning business of folding blankets, 
shaking out sleeping bags, and stowing 
dishes and supplies neatly in the running- 
board cupboard of their camp flivver. 

Ten minutes, perhaps, and shrill on the 
mountain air sounded a sharp, “Bob 
White! Bob White!”—the Martin family 

' whistle, which meant, “No fooling! Heed! 
Answer!” Peter spun around to see Bob, 
already atop his lookout cliff, wigwagging 
frantically and whistling his loudest. 
- Peter’s intent eyes followed the wig- 


on the horn. 


wagging before he started pell-mell for 
the cliff. “Bob White! Bob White!’ He 
shrilled in answer. 

“What shall we do? Whatever shall we 
do?” he thought, hauling himself up the 
cliff by roots and branches, and sending 
a little landslide of loose rocks down in 
his wake. “Not a soul within goodness 
knows how many miles! Ten miles back 
to that ranger, and, like as not he’s fifty 
miles from home in another direction.” 

On top of the cliff, two tall boys strained 
their eyes to the south. “It’s a fire, all 
right,” gasped Peter, panting from his 
climb. “That’s smoke, and too much for a 
camp fire.” 

“How shall we get there?” Bob's face 
was as anxious as though the forests 
spreading at their feet were his sole 
responsibility. 

“Wlivver!’’ said Peter, and down the 
cliff they. slid, to look at each other in 
amazement, halfway down, because from 
below shrilled their own “Bob White! 
Bob White !” 

“Dad!” yelled Peter. “Coming, Dad!” 

But it wasn’t. Dad who awaited their 
downward slide. It was another lean, 
brown boy, tall as. Peter. 

“Hello!” he greeted. “Where'd you come 
from? Jack and I were begining to think 
we were the only humans west of the 
Rockies! Haven’t seen Jack, have you? 
I was whistling for him when you slid 
out of the sky. Must say I’m glad to see 
you.” 

“Bob and I thought you must be our 
Dad, because that’s our whistle. Come 
on, will you, and help put out that fire?’ 
Peter waved to the south, and raced to 
the flivver, both boys at his heels. In 
Western forests, ‘fire’ is the word that 
starts brains to lightning action. 

“Heave out the camp duffle,’ com- 
manded Peter, suiting his words to prompt 
action, “and pile in.” 


“Bob White! Bob White!” Again the 


signal sounded as a fourth boy, also lean . 


and brown and tall, crashed through the 
woods, and jumped for the running board. 

“Hang on! Can’t slow down for jolts!” 
said Peter, grim at the wheel. “We must 
be halfway to the ranger’s now. ‘Tele- 
phone in his cabin, even if he’s away.” 
Around curves, over jounces tore the 
flivver, Peter steady at the wheel, Bob 
honking a loud and insistent summons 
“Guess the trees don’t know 
“And I 
A horn’s 


the code,” he remarked grimly. 
don’t see anything else. Hark! 
answering !” 

Ears cocked, the boys listened breath- 
lessly as they whirled on. “‘Stalled’— 


that’s what he’s saying. Listen! There 
he goes again!” as the answering horn 
began on a new set of dots and dashes. 
“ ‘Hustle!’ That’s what he says! Hustling 
we are, brother!” And in five minutes 
more the boy-laden flivver ground to a 
stop before the ranger, who flung shovels 
and sacks aboard before he unceremoni- 
ously crowded Peter from the driver’s 
seat aud himself took command. 

“Heard your code message,” he said, 
tapping the horn, as they careened madly 
around a curve on the backward trail. 
“Yes, sir, heard your message before the 
fire lookout man reported by ’phone.” 

“What'd you make our message?” asked 
Bob, the sender. “It’s hard to honk out 
good dots and dashes when your head’s 
hitting the roof every second. Didn’t 
know if anybody could read it, even if 
he heard.” : : 

“Wire to the south! Fire to the south! 
That’s what I made it,” said the giant of 
a ranger. “‘Where’d all you boys, with 
brains in your heads, land from, anyway?” 

“Bob White! Bob White!” 

“Stop!” yelled all four boys. 
whistling !” 

True enough, two men dashed out of the 
woods and leaped aboard the flivver. 

“This is Mr. White,” explained Mr. 
Martin jerkily between jounces. “Engi- 
neer. Heard him whistling ‘Bob White!’ 


“My Dad’s 


Outdoor Magic 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


In summer I’m outdoors so much, 

With grass and birds and leafy trees, 
Sometimes I feel as if I were 

A brother to the breeze. 


I know the deep blue sky so well, 
The round, green hills, the laughing 
streams, 
That when I live indoors again, 
I see them in my dreams. 


And Mother says when you're a part 
Of sky and hill, of sea and shore, 
You share their courage and 
strength, 
Their beauty evermore. 


4 


their 


early this morning, and thought it was 
you boys. They’re camping on the next 
lake.” 

“It’s your whistle, ’cause your name's 
White,” shouted Bob, above the clatter, 
“and it’s ours ’cause my name’s Bob!” 

“And it’s short, and it’s a good whistle!” 
And in the helter-skelter excitement, the 
White family and the Martin family 
shrilled “Bob White! Bob White!’ the 
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while the flivver honked and 
through the great silent forest. 

“No joke,” said the ranger, four hours 
later, as he and his six “Bob White” 
fire-fighters mopped their smoke-filled eyes 
and dipped cold water from a spring in 
their hat brims. “Got this one in time, 
thanks to all you Eastern Bob Whites.” 

“Where'd the rest of the men come 
from?” asked Peter, still astonished at the 
appearance, apparently from nowhere, of 
a score of husky men who wielded sacks 
and shovels with the expertness of. long 
fire-fighting experience.” 

“BHyery homesteader, every woodchopper 
in these forests, has a ’phone, and it’s the 
lookout man’s business to notify ’em and 
get ’em on the job,” explained the ranger. 
“Shovels for back-fire trenches, and sacks 
for slapping out ground-running fires, if 
you can catch ’em at the start—that’s the 
trick. Now that our work’s over, Suppose 
you tell me what all this Bob White 
whistling’s about, anyway? The whole 
crowd of you whistling the whole way 
over, like a bunch of quail, and everybody 
asking and telling why you’re all Bob 
Whites! I haven’t got it straight yet.” 

So the six Bob Whites, laughing and 
whistling, told their tale; and at the end, 
the ranger, gripping each by the hand, 
said, ‘Used to hear ’em myself, early morn- 
ings, back home, when I was a boy, Out 
here everybody thinks there’s no bird to 
equal the Western quail. But,’ and his 
shrewd, appraising eyes ran over the group 
before him, “when it comes to using their 
heads, I guess the Bob Whites can hold up 
their end.” 

With puckered lips he shrilled as perfect 
a “Bob White!” as could any White or 
Martin. “My whistle, too, now, if you're 
willing,’ said he. “And I'll not be for- 
getting why.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Peggy Parker’s Last-Day-of-School 
Surprise : 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Peggy Parker enjoys going to school. In 
fact, all the pupils in the Little White 
Schoolhouse enjoy it. They like their 
teacher, Miss Molly Merriweather; and, 
besides, close by there is a splendid hill 
for coasting, and a fine little pond for skat- 
ing, in winter; and in April and May 
there are no end of spring flowers in the 
fields and pastures near, and strawberries 
there in June; and in autumn there are 
beechnuts, and hazelnuts, too! 
quarter-hour intermissions and the one- 
hour nooning each day never are long 
enough. 

Fourteen boys and girls seem just about 
the right number to have the best good 
times together—enough for variety and 
not too many for them all to feel well 
acquainted with each other. But last June 
started hot and dusty, and kept on the 
same way. The roads were dusty and 
hot, and the Little White Schoolhouse 
could not be kept cool, even with the 
shades down on the sunny sides and win- 
dows open on the shady sides. So you 
ean’t wonder that all fourteen, and the 
teacher, were glad when the last day of 
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the term came. They just felt like fling- 
ing up their hats and caps right over the 
ridgepole! 

There were no lessons that day—just 
rehearsing in the forenoon for the “EXx- 
hibition” in the afternoon; then closing at 
three, and a picnic on High Top Hill. At 
least, that was the way the day was 
planned. But that morning dawned dark 
and cloudy! 

The farmers were glad, for the fields 
and gardens needed rain. But the Little 
White Schoolhouse folk cast sober looks 
at the sky. They had worked so hard to 
make that Dxhibition a success! And they 


Night 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 
Where flocks have took delight. 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright ; 

Unseen they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom, 

And each sleeping bosom. 


—William Blake. 


Sentence Sermon 


Seek him that maketh the seven stars 
and Orion, and turneth the shadow of 
death into the morning, and maketh the 
day dark with night: that calleth for 
the waters of the sea, and poureth them 
out upon the face of the earth: The 
Lord is his name.—Amos. v. 8, 


had looked forward to a delightful picnic! 
But the weather cannot please everyone 
at the same time, and this seemed to be 
the worried farmers’ turn. 

When the school day began that morning, 
the last scholar who came was sprinkled 


with the first drops of rain! By ten 
o’clock it was raining hard! By twelve 
it was pouring! 

Then it eased up for a while. But, as 


Johnny Horner said, “It only let go to get 
a better hold!” Suddenly the sky dark- 


ened again! Then how the rain did come 
down! And how it thundered and 
lightened ! 


At noon the scholars who had brought 
lunch shared with those who had 
expected to go home at noon—only two or 
three, so the generous lunches went all 
around very well. 

At one, when the exercises were due to 
begin, and when there should have been 
a whole roomful of fathers and mothers 
and uncles and aunts and cousins (grown- 
up ones), and even a sprinkling of grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, the rain was 
coming down almost “by the bucketful” ! 

Miss Merriweather had fixed the ’phone 
so that it would be safe when the lightning 
was all about; but of course that made it 
of no use. So, if any of the home folks 
‘phoned to any of them, there couldn’t be 
any answer. (But, as they supposed, and 
as they learned later, all the home ’phones 
had been fixed the same way.) 

But the exercises began, and went right 
along, just as if all the expected audience 
had been there. And what do you sup- 
pose they had, instead? Well, on the 
shelves of the desks where the guests 
would have sat, the scholars propped up 
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books, and on each book they clipped 
sheet of paper, with the name of one o 


the home folks written upon it in large, © 


round writing! 

Some of the pupils, especially the boys 
laughed so much at that paper audienc: 
when they came out to speak, or sing, vi 
act in the little play, that they could 
hardly go on with their parts; so the con- 
cert took more time then had been planned 
for it. 

When the last number was over, it was 
half-past three, and everybody was hun- 
gry as a bear. Miss Merriweather drew 
the curtains then, and the boys turned on 
the lights (they have electric lights in the 
Little White Schoolhouse), and then the 
boys and girls spread their umbrellas! 
These were trees, to keep off the hot sun- 
shine—the electric lights! Then they sat 
down and picnicked. Those who had ex- 
pected to go home at noon and bring their 
pienic lunches then, were provided for 
from the full baskets and boxes of. the 
scholars who had brought theirs in the 
morning. 

When. the last crumb was eaten, they 
played games—Blind Man’s Buff and Chase 
the Squirrel, and Puss in the Corner. And 
they were having such fun that every- 
body said ‘“Oh—look !” when suddenly the 
sun peeped in around the edges of the 
curtains. 

“Oh dear! It’s cleared off!” cried 
Peggy! “But can’t we stay and play 
some more?” Until all the others laughed, 
she didn’t think how funny it sounded to 
say “Oh dear!” when it had cleared off. 

Well, they did play for an hour more, 
and then they were tired enough to gather 
up their books and baskets and go home. 

“Honest,” said Peggy to Johnny Horner, 
as they left the others, and trudged off 
up the muddy road, “honest, it was a sur- 
prise, of course, to have it clear off when 
we weren't looking. But my biggest sur- 
prise was when I thought, all of a sudden, 
that all by ourselves, in a thunderstorm, 
we'd had the best Last-Day-of-School that 
we'd ever had!” 

“That’s so!” agreed Johnny. 

[All rights reserved] 


Philadelphia Boy Award 


The Philadelphia Boy Award—a gold 
medal—is given each year to that Phila- 
delphia boy who has achieved most, under 
difficulties, during the previous year. The 
1927 Award goes to Edward Tremain. 

Since Edward, as a baby, had a severe 
attack of infantile paralysis, he has been 
unable to use his legs. 
pital, and is, despite handicaps, bent on 
getting a thorough education. Teachers, 
admiring his pluck and ambition, go to the 
hospital and instruct him. He has all but 
finished a High School course, and is am- 
bitious to become a lawyer. ‘ 

Edwin M. Abbott, special counsel for the 
Philadelphia Police Department, said, 
when he heard that Edward had been 
honored with the award: “I should be 
proud to have such a boy as Tremain in 
my private office. I will see that he is 
able to study law, and it shall not cost him 
a penny.” 


He lives in a hos- 
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Dr. Westwood Accepts Commission 


Exchange of letters between President Gardner 
and League’s Preacher—To reach 
‘ the unchurched people 


ITH the receipt of the recent generous 

gift of money to be expended for a 
three-year mission program, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League is already planning for 
the forthcoming season of preaching mis- 


_ sions and is asking churches interested in 


conducting a mission to communicate with 
the League at an early date. Dr. Horace 
Westwood, who, on leave of absence from 
his church in Toledo, Ohio, led many mis- 
sions in the churches during the past year, 
with gratifying results, has been engaged 
by the. League to be mission preacher for 
the next three years. 

“The Council of the League has accepted 
this gift in the confident belief that the 
members of the League will approve and 
rejoice in our missions and support them 
so that they may continue indefinitely,” 
Says Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
League, in a statement to THE REGISTER. 

“Dr. Westwood will continue the work 
admirably begun by Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan and others of our able ministers 
who have co-operated in our mission pro- 
gram. We hope that, in addition to Dr. 
Westwood’s missions,-a number of our 
leading preachers will give one or more 
missions during the coming year. The 
missions will be carried on with the active 
co-operation of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union.” 

In extending the formal invitation to Dr. 
Westwood to join the staff of the League 
as mission preacher, Mr. Gardner, on_ be- 
half of the League, expressed his keen 
appreciation of the spirit shown by the 
Toledo church during the past year, and 
said that his only hesitation in making the 
offer was based on the feeling that no 
church where he was stationed should be 
deprived of his valuable services. He 
added : “I know, however, that your church 
will feel with us that you are peculiarly 
fitted for mission work, and that, in re- 
leasing you, your church will be making a 
valuable contribution to the entire de- 
nomination.” : 

“The officers and Council of the League 
are convinced that the League can make no 
more vital contribution to the spiritual life 
of our church and of our country than 
through the development of a vigorous 
mission program,” Mr. Gardner continued. 
“We believe that the time is ripe for a 
preaching mission movement which shall 
interpret to the unchurched of our genera- 
tion the glorious faith of our free church. 
We ask you to lead such a movement.” 

In accepting the invitation, Dr. West- 
wood said, in part: 

“T rejoice with you that it is now pos- 
sible to plan a definite program of preach- 
ing missions that shall last at least three 
years. I have long regarded this work of 
supreme importance, not only to our de- 
nomination, but to the cause of liberal 
religion in Canada and the United States. 
This conviction has been strengthened by 
the experiences of the past season. The 


- 


time is ripe. We are confronted by an 
opportunity unequaled in its challenge 
and unparalleled in its obligation. 

“It is significant that a body of laymen 
see the vision, and rise to meet it in this 
way. I am heartened by the fact that the 
desire is to make a valid contribution to 
the spiritual life of our time. 

“Its ultimate significance is at present 
beyond the scope of our understanding. It 
may be that the present moment is as vital 
in its meaning as that which gave birth 
to the spiritual awakening under Wesley 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

“In accepting this invitation, I am mind- 
ful of my own limitations. My dear 
friend, Dr. William L. Sullivan, has left 
a tradition of great preaching that cannot 
be equaled, and has laid us all under a debt 
of gratitude impossible to repay. By his 
eloquence and consecration he, together 
with his colleagues, demonstrated the 
efficacy of the preaching mission. A 
foundation has been laid, upon which, in 
all humility, we shall seek to build. 

“I love the work of the pastorate. My 
eight years’ ministry in Toledo has been a 
constant inspiration, and my people have 
served our cause here with a loyalty and 
devotion that is worthy of the greatest 
praise. I shall envy my successor his op- 
portunities in this church and congregation. 

“T rejoice in the many expressions of 
good will that have come to me from my 
brethren in the ministry. I shall welcome 
their counsel and advice, and hope that my 
efforts may strengthen their hands in our 
common cause. Their friendship, to- 
gether with the whole-hearted co-operation 
of our united laymen, will be a means of 
sustenance and strength in the new work 
to which I now pledge the full measure 
of my devotion.” 


The New Building 


In speaking of the new building of the 
American Unitarian Association, in Anni- 
versary Week, Dr. Louis C. Cornish told a 
story about Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who found in the basement of the Boston 
Atheneum a large portrait of an unknown 
benefactor of the library, framed hand- 
somely. After inspecting the picture, Dr. 
Holmes wrote a rhyme on his calling card 
and placed it in a corner of the frame, 
where for a long time afterwards people 
occasionally discovered it, and read these 


- lines: 


I do not know who you are, Sir, 
I don’t even know your name; 
But 1 wonder how you came to be 
In such a handsome frame, 


Called to Hopedale, Mass. 


Rev. JB. H. Tegarden, until recently 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in New Orleans, La., has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Unitarian Church 
in Hopedale, Mass. 
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Dr. J. C. Perkins Called 


To be acting minister of King’s Chapel 
for one year 


Dr. John C. Perkins has, been called by 
King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., to serve 
as acting minister during the forthcoming 
church year. He will take up his duties 
October 1. Dr. Perkins, who has been 
minister of the University Unitarian 
Church in Seattle, Wash., since 1914, has 
been on a tour of Europe during the past 
year, is now in England, and will return 
to America in September. 

He was graduated with an A.B. degree 
from Bates College in 1882, and received 
an A.M. from Bates in 1885, and an A.M. 
and §8.T.B. from Harvard University in 
1891. Bowdoin College in 1904 conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He was minister of the 
First Parish in Portland, Me., from 1890 
to 1913. After a year of travel he took 
charge of the Seattle church, where dur- 
ing his ministry a beautiful chapel has 
been built. 

Dr. Perkins will be in general charge 
of the parish work of King’s Chapel and of 
the week-day and Sunday services. In 
the Sunday preaching he will be assisted 
by visiting preachers. The board of visit- 
ing preachers for 1927-28 will be Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University, Principal R. 
Bruce Taylor of Queen’s University, 
Canada, and Rev. Lawrence Clare of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

The list of visiting preachers for the 
week-day services is being made up, and 
will include, as before, representative 
preachers of many denominations. Dr. 
Harold E. B. Speight preached June 12 
for the last time before leaving for 
Europe, principally for visits in England 
and Scotland, and on his return he will 
go directly to Dartmouth College, where 
he is to be a professor of philosophy. 


Union Services, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Unitarian Church of the Saviour, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., will participate in the 
summer union services of Brooklyn 
Heights, to be held at the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, beginning June 19. Uni- 
tarian preachers will be Rey. George L. 
Parker of Newton Center, Mass., on July 
24, and on July 31, Rev. John C. Petrie, 
who has come to the Unitarian fellowship 
from the Roman Catholic Church. 


Mr. Turrell Resigns 


Rey. Thomas Turrell has resigned the 
pastorate of the Second Unitarian Chureh 
in West Somerville, Mass. 


Boston, Mass.—A Suffolk County jury 
assessed damages of $92,933.27, on May 
13, against the City of Boston, on a peti- 
tion brought against it by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches. The 
assessment was for the taking of the land 
and building of the petitioner known as 
the Barnard Memorial property, at 10 
Warrenton Street, for fire department uses. 
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This Fragmentary Life 


Man looks to Infinite Reality in a world 
of time and change—The 
Congregation! Convention 


At the annual public meeting of the 
Convention of Congregational Ministers of 
Massachusetts, in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Monday morning, May 23, the two 
speakers were Dr. Harold H. B. Speight, 
Unitarian, and Rey. Boynton Merrill of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Trinita- 
rian. The discussion.was on “Two In- 
perative Themes of the Christian Pulpit,” 
with Dr. Speight considering “The Reulity 
of God’ and Mr. Merrill “The Hssential 
Spirituality of. Man.” 

Two great tides with which the Chris- 
tian church and pulpit must deal, Mr. 
Merrill stated, are disbelief or doubt con- 
cerning God, and the powerful tide of 
materialism and its twin accompaniment, 
the exaltation of the doctrine that man 
is essentially a creature of flesh and time, 
and the submergence of the belief that 
he is a spirit and of eternal significance. 

As the universe has grown, man has 
shrunk, but he has become wedded to 
the lure of things. The grip of gold, the 
love of ease, the lust for things, is on 
the soul of the world, Mr. Merrill said. 

“A paradoxical thing has taken place,” 
he explained. “We think we have lifted 
ourselves to lordship; in reality we have 
lowered ourselves beyond belief. We 
have chosen to glory in the obvious fact 
that we are magnificent creatures of dust 
and time, rather than in the sovereign 
fact that we are the children of spirit 
and of eternity.” 

Jesus was a radical, and his radicalism 
eonsisted in his fundamental teaching 
that man is originally, intrinsically, and 
forever a spirit, a child of the Hternal 
Spirit, God. Man is rooted and grounded, 
not in time and flesh, but in eternity 
and God. 

In the teaching that man is spirit lies 
the leaven which must leaven the lump, 
Mr. Merrill declared. “The world needs 
to be turned upside down, for it is at 
too many points wrong side up,” he said. 
“The flesh, not the spirit, is uppermost. 
The conviction has been growing on me 
that the spiritual nature of man is a 
keynote that must be struck with grow- 
ing assurance.” Without it, Mr. Merrill 
maintained, there can be nothing but 
dissonance; there can be no real har- 
monies. As man has spiritual duties and 
a divine destiny, so he must also have 
had a divine descent. The spirit that 
dwells within the body cannot be ac- 
counted for without a spiritual ante- 
cedent, the Father that is in heaven, any 
more than the physical body apart from 
the father that is on earth. 

Dr. Speight, in speaking on “The 
Reality of God,’ did not suggest that 
arguments for the existence of God be 
made the frequent theme of pulpit dis- 
cussion. He said that the minister will 
be wise to remember that he is preach- 
ing to men and women who want an 
ethic, a hope, a world-view, and not an 
argument, or an anthropological study of 
primitive magic, or an outline of the 
theory of relativity. 
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The fragmentariness of life develops 
and sustains a need for faith in God. 
The first task of the preacher is to unify 
the experiences of his people, to reveal 
to them that no person nor generation is 
ever self-explanatory; that meaning is 
given to their lives and the life of hu- 
manity only by a conception of Reality 
in which what is fragmentary now is 
so integrated and unified that no limits 
in time or space can be set to the rela- 
tionships of the individual. This task is 
made difficult by the fact that man seems 
to have demonstrated his independence. 

“Physically and spiritually, we are 
recipients of nutriment from a great store 
of power and vitality; whatever distinc- 
tive and new contribution we may make 
to the living present, we can make it 
only by the development and manipula- 
tion of what we have received from the 
past. It is a mere travesty of the facts 
to represent ourselves as emancipated 
from all further dependence. Such a 
misrepresentation is likely to result from 
any exaggeration of our present enlight- 
enment, inventiveness, or resources of 
power.” Mr. Speight said this, adding 
that overemphasis of man’s dependence 
has unhappy results, but that this does 
not justify a swing of the pendulum to 
the other extreme. All-important for the 
religious life is the sense of integration 
with Reality, or God. 

“T share with the humanist the confi- 
dence that science and organization are 
instrumentalities which man may devote 
to the perfection of human life. I share 
his hope that intelligence, scientific ma- 
nipulation of nature, and effective social 
co-operation will make it possible to ‘or- 
ganize human nature on the basis of 
world-wide community of interest,’ but 
I see no reason to expect that mankind 
will automatically develop the spiritual 
capacities without which the new and 
more powerful instruments are as likely 
as not to become simply more deadly 
and destructive.... Glad as I am to 
belong to the universe order, I do not 
make it or find it, but it finds and makes 
me. I seem to. be playing the part of a 
child in the presence of a Wisdom and 
Power and Goodness on which I ab- 
solutely depend for sustenance.” 

The moderator at the meeting was Dr. 
Horace F. Holton, of Brockton, Mass. 
Officers elected for the coming year were 
Rev. Ernest C. Meredith, Watertown, 
Mass., moderator; Rev. Vaughn Dabney, 
Dorchester, Mass., seribe; Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass., treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Boston, auditor. The di- 
rectors are Rey. W. Anthony, Brighton, 
Mass.; Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Con- 
cord, Mass.; Rey. Douglas Horton, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Dr. Frederick H. Page, Bos- 
ton; Rey. Harold Ll. Pickett, Medfield, 
Mass. 


Wasuineton, D.C.—Another memorial 
pew in All Souls Unitarian Church has 
been named “In Memory of Robert S§. 
Woodward.” Dr. Woodward was for many 
years actively identified with the church, 
and as president of the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington held a leading place among 
scientists of the country. 
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Mid-West Conferences 


Young pe»ple to gather at Clear Lake, 


Hanska, Lake Erie, and Humboldt 


To Clear Lake and Hanska, to Lake 
Hrie and Humboldt, Unitarian young 
people of the Middle West will be making 
pilgrimage in the next few days for the 
summer conferences that have proved so 
popular and profitable. 

“Character Building through Unitarian 
Ideals” is the general theme of the second 
annual conference for young people at 
Clear Lake Camp, Milton Junction, Wis., 
from June 17 to-22, to be conducted under 
the direction of Miss Eleanor FP. Mac- 
Gregor, Mid-Western secretary of the 
YP Reus 

On the program are Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; Rey. Fred Merrifield of Chi- 
cago, Ill, minister and assistant pro- 
fessor at University of Chicago; Carl B. 
Wetherell, field secretary for the Pacific 
Coast and headmaster-elect of Proctor 
Academy; Rey. Gordon Kent, Moline, Ill. ; 
Charles 8S. Bolster, president of the 
Y. P. R. U.; Melvin Welke of the Mead- 
ville Theological School; Rey. David Rhys 
Williams, Chicago, Ill.; Ray Bragg, Evans- 
ton, Ill. The daily program comprises four 
talks and conferences, with organized 
sports and plenty of recreational facilities. 
A daily bulletin, edited by Alan Marples 
and named Skyline, will be issued. 

The fourth annual conference at Hanska, 
June 17-21, will hear these speakers: Rey. 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich. ; 
Prof. F. M. Rarig of the University of Min- 
nesota; Prof. G. S. Petterson of the Man- 
kato Teachers’ College; Rey. Oswald E. 
Helsing of Underwood, Minn.; Rev. Milma 
Lappala of Virginia, Minn.; Rey. Philip 
Mercer of St. Cloud, Minn.; Dr. Amandus 
Norman of Hanska, Minn., and Rey. Ray- 
mond H. Palmer of Duluth, Minn. OC. 
Stanley Anderson, the new vice-president 
of the Y. P. R. U. for the Middle West, 
will represent the national organization. at 
the conference. Elmer Van Steenwyck, 
Maurine Boie, Mildred Boie, Mercedes Nel- 
son, and Ralph Moore will lead student 
discussion groups. The Ulysses Club of St. 
Paul, Minn., will have charge of the con- 
ference news sheet, Pisquah Prattler. 

Linwood Park, forty miles west of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is the setting for the Lake 
Erie Conference, to be held June 18-23. 
Speakers will be Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Rey. A. E. von Stilli of 
Jamestown, N.Y.; Rev. Dilworth Lupton 


‘of Cleveland; Dean Thomas W. Graham 


of the Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin, Ohio; Mrs. Marian Wildman Fenner of 
Cleveland ; Dale Brown of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in Cleveland; Charles S. Bol- 
ster, president of the Y. P. R. U.; Miss 
Nancy Harsh, Middle Atlantic secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U. Current news of this con- 
ference will be published in The Lake Erie 
Duily Breeze. : 

The summer Institute at Humboldt, 
Iowa, is scheduled for June 25—-July 1. 


. 


‘ 
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The Christian Register 


j Congregationalists Vote for Unity; 
Willing Even to Yield Their Name 


| 


j yHAL APPROACHES to unity with like- 
minded churches were made by the 


- National Council of Congregational Chur- 


ehes, meeting in Omaha, Neb., May 25 to 
June 1. They unanimously voted their 
willingness even to surrender the historic 
name “Congregational,” if that ‘would de- 
finitely help toward promoting the wider 
fellowship. They approved the joint state- 
ment of Universalist and Congregational 
commissions that have been working for 
closer working fellowship, and they greeted 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, chairman of the 
Universalist Commission on Comity and 
Unity, with the greatest applause accorded 
any speaker at the meetings. 

The Congregationalists voted to elimi- 
nate from the consideration of a basis 
for unity, the Kansas City Declaration, 
which is the accepted statement of Con- 
gregational faith and purpose adopted at 
the Council meeting in that city in 1913. 
This was done as an amendment to ‘the 
recommendations of the Commiss‘on on 
Interchurch Relations. The Commission 


-had suggested again this year that it be 


instructed to seek closer fellowship with 
other churches of the free spirit who 
could respond to the spirit of the Kansas 
City statement, using the same language 
that had been employed two years ago in 
the Council’s overtures to the Un‘versa- 
lists. The chairman of the Commission 
explained that the statement was not an 
official creed, to which others must sub- 
scribe, but simply an indication of the 
Congregational spirit and purpose. Dr. 
Perkins, writing to The Christian Leader 
(Universalist), continues the story, in part, 
as follows: 

“A young Man arose and moved to strike 
out that reference to the Kansas City 
Declaration. He contended that while 
they knew, as Congregationalists, in what 
sense the reference was made, others 
might not, and might misconstrue it as 
setting up a creedal test to which others 
were asked to conform. That entirely 
misrepresented their attitude, and he 
wanted it stricken out. The crowd ap- 
plauded. The motion was a wholly spon- 
taneous and unprompted act. It was 
seconded by Professor Schwartz of Cali- 
fornia, who reaffirmed eloquently and co- 
gently the argument of the mover. ‘It 
‘sounds, he said, ‘like asking others to 
salute my flag, which is no more entitled 
to salute than theirs.’ The amendment to 
strike out the Kansas City reference was 
earried overwhelmingly, with loud ap- 
plause ! 

“Then came another great action. One 
of the recommendations of the Commission 
proposed that the Council record its will- 
ingness, if such action should prove to be 
a help to the cause ofa larger federation 
‘or union of like-minded Christians, to give 
up its historic name in the interests of 
the use of a more inclusive name; . 
that the Council officially declare its will 
ingness to consider favorably such a pro- 
posal if or when the cause of vital unity 
should require that sacrifice. And the 


Council adopted the recommendation aye 
out a dissenting vote! 

“That was the setting for my address. 
The moderator, Dr. Ozora Davis, president 
of Chicago Seminary, then simply said: 
‘I have the honor to present Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, of Washington, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Universalist General Con- 
vention.’ As I stood up, the great aud‘ence 
rose and applauded, and continued to ap- 
plaud for a minute before giving me a 
chance to begin. It was not a tribute to 
me, but to my church, and an instinctive 
recognition of the dramatic significance 
of an epoch-making occasion. They Lis- 
tened in the silence of intense interest, 
now and then applauding, but for the 
most part too intent on what the Univer- 
salist Church was saying through its rep- 
resentative to interrupt. At the close, the 
demonstration ‘was repeated, with less 
outward volume but no less s‘ncerely. 

“The report of the Commission, includ- 
ing the Joint Statement, was formally 
adopted by a unanimous vote.” 

Dr. Perkins concludes: 

“Tt is all the more significant in that 
the Council convened in the Middle West, 
in a region where ‘fundamentalism’ is ram- 
pant, and where the preponderance of 
delegate representatives come from west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. It was not 
engineered by anybody, certainly not by 
the liberal Congregationalists we know so 
well in the Hast. It was a revelation of 
the self-determined purpose of Congrega- 
tionalism to recognize its allies. on the 
forward-looking side of the real division 
in Protestantism to-day, and to say so 
for all the world to note. All the great 
addresses and sermons of the Conference 
said so, too.” 

The approved report of the Commission 
suggested that. possibly the next step 
toward union may be “a very compact 
federal union which does not do away with 
existing organizations,” and recommended 
“that they be definitely authorized to pro- 
pose and promote a conference with such 
sister churches as are willing to confer.” 
The Council added an instruction to the 
Commission that the Commission work out 
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with the Commission on Comity and Unity 
of the Universalist General Convention a 
plan for closer co-operaton to present to 
the next Council meeting in Detroit, Mich., 
in 1928. Approval was likewise given to 
the Commission’s negotiations with the 
Christian Church for the closest prac- 
ticable relationship between the two com- 
munions, also to the Cleveland Plan of 
Union of Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians in that area, with authorization 
from the Council for the Commission to 
promote similar local federations where 
conditions warrant. 

As to the coming Lausanne Conference, 
the Council, on recommendation of the 
Commission, voted: “That the Council ex- 
press to the Continuation Committee of 
the World Conference on Faith and Order 
its faith in the outcome of the Conference 
at Lausanne in August next, and pledge 
its co-operation in any well-conceived plan 
for drawing all our churches of every type 
into the closest possible relationship of 
friendship, mutual support, avoidance of 
opposition, and spiritual fellowship.” 


Professor Dexter, Mr. Dietrich, 
before Church School Institute 


Prof. Robert C. Dexter, recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the new department 
of Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., have been 
added to the program of the seventh an- 
nual .Church School Institute to be held 
on Star Island, July 9-16. 

Professor Dexter will lecture Monday 
evening, July 11, on “The Social Factor 
in Religious Education”; and Mr. Diet- 
rich will speak the following Wednesday 
evening on “The Problem of Straight 
Thinking.” The Institute, as before, will 
be conducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


$2,000 to Danvers Society 


Among many public bequests in the will 
of the late Miss Ellen D. Lander of Salem, 
Mass., is one to the First Unitarian Society 
of Danvers, Mass., of $2,000. 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us to make the change on our records, giving 


both your old and new addresses. 


Please change my address: 


The.blank below is provided for your convenience. 


From 
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Parker B. Field’s Twenty-five Years 


with Children’s Mission to Children minister of the Unitarian Church in 


RS. ENDICOTT PEABODY SALTON- 
STALL, acting president of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children for the past 
year, was elected president at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Mission, held Wednesday, May 11, in Bos- 
ton, Mass. Her husband, the late Hndi- 
cott P. Saltonstall, former district attorney, 
served as president of the organization for 
several years, and was succeeded by George 
R. Blinn, who died last year. Philip 
Nichols was elected as vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Saltonstall. Other officers 
are Allston Burr, treasurer; Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, clerk, and Parker B. Field, 
general secretary. 

Mr. Field, who has recently completed 
twenty-five years of service, outlined at 
the meeting the successive stages of 
progress which the society has made dur- 
ing this time. 

“Several years ago,’ Mr. Field said, “it 
was decided by the Mission to devote 
special attention to children ready to be 
discharged from hospitals, but in need of 
further care and expert attention. The 
Mission provides for these little one’s 
special foster homes, in which they receive 
the double advantages of skilled care and 
homelike surroundings that greatly hasten 
their recovery. 

“A recent advance in this field is the 
establishment of an experimental foster 
home presided over by college women of 
special training, where a psychiatric study 


may be made of children of peculiar be- 
havior. The Saltonstall Memorial Library, 
a circulating library of several hundred 
volumes for the use of children in the 
foster homes, is another recent develop- 
ment of the mission.” 

A large part of the work, Mr. Field 
pointed out, is devoted to-caring for chil- 
dren who are physically unwell. These 
cases are more expensive than those of 
the normal child, but extremely worth 
while, although necessarily they demand 
close attention. Many helpless children 
who have to spend months in plaster casts 
require the constant care of a graduate 
nurse. 

During the past year, 584 children were 
assisted in various ways by the Mission. 
The number of children in foster homes 
showed an increase of eight per cent. over 
the number in 1925-26. 

Mr. Field was guest of honor on Satur- 
day, May 21, at a reception at the home of 
Mrs. Saltonstall for members of the board 
and staff of the Mission. Other guests in- 
cluded Miss E. Frances Murray, who 
served the Mission for twenty-two years, 
retiring in 1920. 

Mr, Field has been given a four months’ 
leave of absence, starting June 15, in 
recognition of his services. With Mrs. 
Field, he will take a 14,000-mile motor 
tour of the country, visiting all of the 
national parks as well as parts of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


Personals 


James M. Doran, recently appointed 
Federal Prohibition Commissioner, is a 
member of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C. 


Rey. J. Theodore Johnson, who has re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Littleton, N.H., is serving as 
one of the campaign directors with the 


Fiscal Service Corporation of Boston, 
Mass. 

Rey. Charles Graves, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Hartford, 


Conn., is to take an automobile tour of 
France and England this summer in com- 
pany with friends. He will sail June 18, 
and return September 3. 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Marblehead, Mass., 
and author of “The Life of Charles W. 
Eliot,” has received an invitation to preach 
one of the commencement sermons at his 
Alma Mater, Colby College, from which he 
was graduated in 1905. 


“Three Hundred Years of Quincy” is 
the title of a history of that Massachusetts 
city by Rev. Daniel Munroe Wilson and 
Timothy J. Collins. Mr. Wilson was min- 
ister of the First Parish in Quincy from 
1880 to 1892. He contributes the chapters 
devoted to the history, and Mr. Collins de- 
scribes the events of the tercentenary 
celebration in 1925. 


Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Beatrice M. McKenzie, 
director of education in the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, and George A. 
Mitchell of Vineland, N.J. 
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Resigns at Hackensack, N.J. 


Rey. George MacKay has resigned as” 


Hackensack, N.J. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis-. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HOMESTEAD: A quiet home in real 
country for those desiring rest or recreation. 
Address: Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, 
Mass. 


If you are making plans for your SUMMER 
VACATION, write for booklet for particulars 
and advantages to be had at THE HEIGHTS 
HOUSE. A. J. NEWMAN, Prop., Lunenburg, Vt. 


FRANKLIN N.H.—Two rooms. 
conveniences, large garden, and fruit. 
library. Rates reasonable. References. 
dress A. W. HOMANS. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Look in the old 
trunk and send me all the old envelopes up 


Housekeeping 
Fine 
Ad- 


to 1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will 
pay highest prices. Grorch Haxkns, 290 
Broadway, New York City. 

UNITARIAN LADY—educated, middle-aged, 


capable, desires responsible Boston position. 
Has literary ability, legal, secretarial and 
stenographie experience, initiative, ambition. 
Address THkr CHRISTIAN RuGistmurR, C-127 


SPEND YOUR VACATION on Cape Cod! Fur- 
nished rooms by week or month. Reasonable 
rates. Ideal place for children. Address, Mrs. 
C. B. RusseLut, 55 Huntington Avenue, Marl- 
boro, Mass. After June 1, 24 Ocean Avenue, 
Provincetown, Mass, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors, Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium. 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
Ean ELe2: Address: 1912 “G’ Street, North- 
west. 


STAR ISLAND GENERAL CONFERENCE 


JULY 23 TO AUGUST 6 


Program Attractions Include 


Gov. Huntipy N. SPAULDING, 
Dr. SaMunL M, C. CROTHERS 
Dr. THomMas H. BILLINGS 

. Grorer §. CooKxn 

. FRANcIS P. DANIBLS 

. Witton E. Cross 

. HOUGHTON PAGE 

. CurstpR A. DRUMMOND 

. JOHN P. MARSHALL, B.U. 


. Ropyprt BH. Rocers, M.1.T. 


Harrint BE. JOHNSON 


N.H. 


Dr. AueusTUS -P. RuccoRD 
. ERNEST CALDECOTT 
. THOMAS J. HORNER: 
. Dan H. FENN 
. Lon R. CALL 
. JOHN MALICK 
. WALTER S. SWISHER 
. ARTHUR E. WILSON 
. ROBERT W. JONES 
Mr, RocuR GREELEY 
Mr. and Mrs. Bun REDDEN 


Reservations should be made early. For information write 


MISS SARA COMINS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 


Donations and bequests to the SCHOLARSHIP FUND for 
needy students of promising talent will be gratefully accepted 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


_ 


.* 
“a 
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Guild to Help Supply Liberal Anthems 


Pageantry by Mr. Drummond at the annual meeting 


HE Religious Arts Guild plans to. help 

supply the need for anthems and 
cantatas suitable for liberal worship. At 
the Guild’s annual meeting in Boston, 
Mass., on May 25 of Anniversary Week, 
the members discussed, for one thing, the 
possibility of rewording certain anthems 
to make them acceptable to liberal con- 


gregations. It finally empowered the 
president, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of 
Boston, to appoint a committee which 


shall consider the matter of rewording 
selections whose music is desirable, and 
of preparing a list of suitable cantatas. 

A beautiful demonstration of pageantry 
followed the business session of the Guild. 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond of West New- 
ton, Mass., presented two scenes from 
two original pageants, written by him for 
Christmas and Easter celebrations. They 
were reverent and lovely adaptations and 
amplifications of the Gospel stories. 
They brought out clearly for the instruc- 
tion of the audience the imperative neces- 
sity of the dramatic climax for the 
pageant, as well as for the play. 

Dr. Shippen briefly reviewed the past 
year of the Guild and sketched future 
projects and possibilities. He summa- 
rized his address delivered at the dedica- 
tion of the Guild Room in the new 
American Unitarian Association Building 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, speaking 
again of the gift to the Guild of Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte’s collection of books, 
slides, pictures, and music, and of Milton 
TT. Garvin’s financial aid; and thanking 
the men and women who have bestowed 
time and talent on the decorating and 
furnishing of the room, and who have 
made gifts and loans of furniture and 
objects of art. ‘ 

There has been an increase in the 
number of sustaining memberships, Dr. 
Shippen reported, and the First Unitarian 
Church in New Orleans, La., has been 
entered as a member of the Guild by a 
parishioner of that church. 

He announced several publications 
which the American Unitarian Association 
will print for the Guild. The first tract 
of Series Number I will be a summary of 
Dr. Wendte’s lecture on “Art and Reli- 
gion.” Reading lists prepared by various 
departments of the Association are in 
process of publication as a single pam- 
phlet. An article recently published by 
Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, “the scholar of 
our movement,” dealing with the altar in 
the modern church, will be printed as a 
Guild pamphlet. ‘ 

The secretary, Woldemar H. Ritter, 
architect of Boston, is filling many re- 
quests from churches and individuals for 
advice on matters of art, Dr. Shippen 
said, and suggested as future possibilities 
the employment of a part-time paid 
secretary and the enlistment of volunteer 
workers at the Guild Room to catalogue 
slides, lectures, books, music, and other 
materials, and to send loans of these to 
the. churches. : 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Hugene R. Shippen; vice- 


ab 


president, Rev.. Von Ogden Vogt; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Woldemar H. Ritter; 
directors, Rev. Walter 8S. Swisher, Miss 
Hyelyn G, Sears, and Rey. Harvey Loy. 


Dr. Carpenter Dies 


Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, veteran Uni- 
tarian leader in England, died in Oxford 
on the evening of June 2, at the age of 
eighty-three years. He was principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, from 1906 to 
1915, and president from 1920 to 1925. 
He served from 1916 to 1918 as president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A full account of the life and 
work of Dr. Carpenter will be published 
in a future issue of THE REGISTER. 


Mr. Ufford to Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Rev. Celian Ufford, who recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the Church of the 
Unity in Rochester, N.H., has accepted a 
eall to the First Parish Church, Unitarian, 
of Tyngsboro, Mass. He will supply the 
pulpit at Tyngsboro until July, and begin 
his pastoral work in September. 


Correction 
The late Dr. James K. Hosmer received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Harvard 
University in 1855, not in 1885. 


Carats, Mr.—Thirty new members were 
received at the recent annual meeting of 
the Union Liberal Church. Rey. Kenneth 
C. Gesner is the minister. 
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League Convention to Meet 
at Lenox, September 23-25 


The. annual chapter convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will again be 
held at Lenox, Mass. ‘The laymen will 
meet from September 23 to 25 in the Hotel 
Aspinwall, where they gathered in 1925. 
This place was settled upon, since many 
delegates of two years ago requested a 
“return engagement.” 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—The congregation 
of the Unitarian Church recently saw them- 
selves in moving pictures, which were 
taken on Easter Sunday. 


Prayer is a ciimulative life of friendship 
with God.— Harry Hmerson Fosdick. 


Does Pour Daughter 
Own a Bible? 

We have Bibles at prices to 

suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYTIME 


HOT 
OR 
COLD 


ANYWHERE 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


fa2o—7— 1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. _ 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Meader ‘ 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CurisTIAn REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Guorcn G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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Industry and 

commerce should 

serve no man’s 
éreed 

but all men’s 

need 


Meadville Alumni Meet 


President Southworth, Professor Lyttle 
address Anniversary Week luncheon 


President Frank C. Southworth of the 
Meadville Theological School described 
conditions at the School, and Prof, Charles 
H. Lyttle gave the address of the day at 
the Meadville Alumni Association luncheon 
held on Thursday, May 26, of Anniversary 
Week, at the Bulfinch Place Church in 
Boston, Mass. President Southworth 
dwelt especially on the building projects 
that were being considered. 

Professor Lyttle pictured in vivid style 
the daily life of the students and teachers. 
He severely criticized the inadequacy of 
the existing curriculum as being concerned 
so very largely with the distant past, al- 
though, as he observed, the Meadville course 
was not behind that of other theological 
schools. There is a great need of training 
in church technique and public speech, 
he said. 

At the business session, the president 
of the Association, Rev. Charles A, Wing 
of Springfield, Mass., presided. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of 
Middleboro, Mass. The treasurer’s report 
showed a balance of $121.20 in the treas- 
ury. The committee to nominate for 
vacancies on the Meadville Board of Trus- 
tees reported the following names: Dr. 
Samuel Paul Capen, Dr. George R. Dodson, 
and Dr. Preston Bradley. 

These officers of the Association were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Rey. Frank 8. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
vice-president, Rey. John N. Mark, Arling- 
ton, Mass. ; secretary-treasurer, Rev. Louis 
C, Dethlefs, Medford, Mass.; Executive 
Committee, Rey. Chester A. Drummond, 
Newton, Mass., Rev. Harry Taylor, Man- 
chester, N.H., and Rey. Robert B. Day, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. A committee to nomi- 
nate for vacancies on the Meadville Board 
of Trustees was elected as follows: Rey. 
Walter Swisher, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
Rey. Robert 8. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
and Rey. Vincent Silliman, Portland, Me. 


Uxbridge Union Services 


The Unitarian Church of Uxbridge, 
Mass., is uniting with the Evangelical 
Congregational Church for services during 
July, as it has done for the past two years. 
The min’ster of the Congregational Church 
will conduct services in the Unitarian 
meeting house on the first and second Sun- 
days, and Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen will 
have the two following services in the 
Congregational Church. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R- E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders_ desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B FarnuamM SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers. during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, fF. C. SournawortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, aud nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


Srvpn Park Squars, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE christian 


UNION: 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locxn, Prestdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS. AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 2 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. = 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco ’ 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S, SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR » ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory 


An Old School with New my 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy AS: nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys ‘and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Stays at Wichita, Kans. 


Dr. Claude HB. Sayre, whose resignation 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Wichita, Kans., was recently announced, 
received a unanimous request~from his 
parish to remain, and will continue in this 
pastorate. 


Miss Dyar in Fellowship 


Miss Dorothy Dyar has been admitted 
to probationary fellowship among Unita- 
vian ministers. She holds a B.A. from 
the University of California, and received 
her B.D. from Union Theological Seminary 


_ this spring. 
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Announcing - 


Unitarian Preaching Missions 


1927 —S 50 


HE UNITARIAN LAY- 

MEN’S LEAGUE takes 
pleasure in announcing that 
Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D., 
who led the Preaching Mis- 
sions of the League during the 
past year, has joined the staff 
of the League as a Mission 
Preacher for a period of three 
years. 
The League rejoices in the 
opportunity which has been 
given it to continue this service 
to the cause of LiberalReligion. 


It is important that the mission program for the forthcom- 
ing season be planned well in advance. Hence, those 
churches which desire to consider holding one of these 


- missions should apply to the League as soon as possible. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Sixteen Beacon Street 


- - Boston, Mass. 
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“Don’t you think he’s a convincing 
talker?” “I did, till he talked back to a 
traffic cop.” 


Teacher: “What is the past of the verb 
*to awaken’?’ Pupil: “To sleep.”—Buen 
Humor. Whe 


Gushing Lady: “Oh, Mr. Jones, we are 


collecting funds to help, the starving 
Chinese. May I put your name on the 


suceor list ?”—Life. 


Angry Motorist: “Some of you pedes- 
trians walk along just as if you owned 
the streets.” Irate Pedestrian: “Yes, and 
some of you motorists drive around just 
as if you owned the car!”—Judge. 


First Collegian : “Lend mea quarter, will 
ya Second Collegian: “Say, if it cost 
five cents for a trip around the world, 
I ecouldn’t get out of sight.”—Denison 
Flamingo. 


? 


A paint manufacturer recently received 
the following letter:—“Gentlemen: Will 
you please send us some of your striped 
paint? We want just enough for one bar- 
ber pole.”—Western Christian Advocate. 


Sam sat on the sunny side of the tree. 
the perspiration running down his face. 
“Boy, why don’t you-all seat yo’self on 
the shady side?’ his friend asked him. 
“That’s all you knows ’bout nature,” re- 
plied Sam. “By and by sun’s goin’ to be 
on that side, and then Ah won’t hab to 
move.” 


“What is that big thing over there?’ 
asked a young lady visitor at the locomo- 
tive plant. “That’s a locomotive boiler,” 
he replied. She puckered her brows. “And 
what do they boil locomotives for?” “To 
make the locomotive tender’; and the 
young man from the office never smiled. 

—The Overhere Digest. 


The following story about Dean Inge 
reaches The Manchester Guardian: An 
American publisher cabled to the Dean: 
“Will you write your life? Offer two 
thousand pounds.” The Dean cabled back 
that he would not write his life. The 
American publisher then cabled: “Will you 
write life of Christ? Lower terms, of 
course.” 


The cycle is like this: When he is a 
little boy his father knows more than any 
man in the world; he is a walking en- 
cyclopedia. When the boy becomes ten or 
twelve years old, his father begins to go 
back, and by the time he is seventeen 
years old his father is absolutely dumb 
and knows nothing at all. Then comes a 
change, and the father begins to pick up. 
By the time this young man is twenty-one 
his father is almost normal again. 


“Just to show how impartial I am,” says 
Evelyn Cummins in The Living Church, 
let me quote the following from G. K.’s 
by Rupert Croft-Cooke. 


“PROM THE SPANISH OF RICARDO PALMA 


“T admired his eucalyptus tree. He said, 

‘How often have I wished it dried and dead! 

I am twice widower; my worshiped wives, 

By hanging from its branches, took their 
lives. . a! 

‘How sad,’ said I, in sympathy tut-tutting; 

Then added, ‘Could you let me have a 
cutting?’ ” z 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE = 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 


E Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 
struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 
ing, games, nature, woodcraft, andmanhood. Selective 
Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 
Lt. Jonn J. O’LEeary, Director Physical Education, 
Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Frrrs, Camp Director, 
1116 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’”’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SoS TS Te Te TTT eH TTT ho TDs 


UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


A hee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. F 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Ev cieton ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. . Practice 
features. emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarcButtie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft, Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie. Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Free Churches Timid on Social Justice? . . . 
Professor Dexter, Scholar and Worker . . . 
Western, Southern Unitarians Meet in Louis- 
Ville Church % ¢..... e500 SF Seve eee 
Theologians Wanted! by George R. Dodson . 
Prayer, by Mary Flowers Marble . . . .:. 
Dr. Westwood Accepts Commission . . . . 
Congregationalists Vote for Unity; Willing 
Even to Yield Their Name. . . ... . 
Parker B. Field’s Twenty-five Years with 
Children’s Mission to Children . . . . . 
Guild to Help Supply Liberal Anthems . . 


Literary Broadcasts 


More Necessary, by A. R. H.; Many in One, 
by Clayton R. Bowen; Books. ..... 


Our Children 
Bob White! by Rose Brooks 


Peggy Parker’s Last-Day-of-School Surprise, 
by Minnie Leona Upton . Fh 2 


Poetry 


Outdoor Magic, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 


ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


Minister, 
Service at 11 a.m. 


_ ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
oe at 11. The Church is open daily from 
o 4, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M, Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. E 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious HEduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Fast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y¥. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.m. Communion service immediately 
after the morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all services. 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Brown. Short 
organ recital after service. 
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CAMP OPECHEE. Indian Pond, Me. 
FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 21 

Real Camp Life. Expert counselors. Pure drink- 

ing water. Land-water sports. Tutoring under 

specialists. Resident nurse. Arts and crafts. 

Rev. H. B. Haskell, Gardiner, Maine. Miss Ethel 

| E.Hobbs, Box 272, Cedarhurst, LI. _ ; 
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